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1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, 
For Choirs, Conventions, and Singing-Schools, 


BY L. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best Hymn-Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for Social and Class singing, and a good Sing- 
ing-school course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00, or $9.00 per dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music Books. 


THE TEM PLE For Singing-schools, Conventions, 
Bil ” * and Choirs. By W. O. PERKINS. 
Will be ready in a few days. First-class book for 
Singing-schools, with large collection of Glees, and 
lenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price, $1.00, or 
89.00 per dozen. Although Si -classes are espe- 
cially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred Music 
render it one of the best Convention and Choir books. 


FATINITZA The new and very favorite opera is 
' i. * now ready, with words in three lan- 
guages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price, 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards. 

















PINAFORE Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 
* elegant edition heretofore sold for a 
ords, Libretto, and Music. All 





dollar. Complete 
ready for the stage, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
228 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


CITY OF TITUSVILLE, 
CRAWFORD CO., PA. 


The Board of School Controllers of the City of Titus- 
ville will meet August 22, 1879, to elect a Superintend- 
ent of Schools for said city, to fill vacancy he duties 
of the person elected to commence Sept. 1, 1879, and 
continue till June 1, 1881. Communications may be 
addressed to JOSEPH SMITH, 

Sec. Board of School Controllers, 
City of Titusville. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., Bosrox, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY, 
MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. 


Vol. Il. dle Hour Series. By PANsy. 15 
Iilustrations. Price, 50 cts. } 
An amusing story of how one little woman paid a big 
church debt. 


THE BOYS OF BRIMSTONE COURT 


Vol.l. Out ef School Series. By ELIZABETH 








“The Palace of Song.” 
SINGERS 


Singing - Class Teachers! 


You are earnestly invited to thoroughly examine the 
new “ PALACE OF SONG,” just completed by 


DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 


It is believed that we can, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, promise that you will find it COMPLETE in every 
department, filled from foundation to dome with REAL 
GEMS, and embracing many entirely NEW features for 
singing class work. Its course of instruction is the best 

et offered, and there are 

RILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 

TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
CHOICE CHANTS, 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, 
GLEES, PART-SONGS, &c. 


IN CREAT VARIETY. 

Price 75 cts., by mail ; $7.50 per doz., by express. 
>” Specimen p+ges and fall iculars free on a 
plication Baflishea b = a! 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St. 805 at ee | 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


To Teachers and Students of Science. 


COMPLETE COLLECTIONS and RARE individual 
INSECTS properly mounted. ENTOMOLOGISTS’ 
MATERIALS suitable for collectors, including Ento- 
mological Books, etc., for sale. 

Fu =e price list catalogues sent on receipt 


of 10 cents. Address 
E. P. AUSTIN, 
46 East Newton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WENDELL INSTITUTE, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
A Pre School. Boarding and Day Scholars. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar College without examination. 


ScHOOLS 


FURNISHED WITH 


'|‘EACHERS 


ALL GRADES, 


({-RATUITOUSLY, 


BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
229 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in each case commencing at 9 A, M., and occupying 
two days. 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, HARLES E. FAY, 

221 1 (1) College Hill, Mass. 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The r-- School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Address for full particulars, 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 


‘Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and nen see Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For farther in 

ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2172 eow (1) 


NEW-ENCLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 

Teachers in Music and Elocution supplied to educa- 
tional institutions. Principals will find it to their ad- 
vantage to make early application. Address E, Tour- 
JEE, Music Hall, Boston. 223 d eow 








° j : : 
Publishers’ Register of Books Sent to Editors, 
With blank spaces for the titles of the books, date 
when sent; and also for name of periodical, to aid 
bookseller through whom sent. Prices same as *‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Record Book.” Special Edition with Educa- 
tional Journal, printed, $1 additional. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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COOK’S TOURS! 

Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the 
world-renowned Tourist and Excursion System, estab- 
lished 1841, beg to cail attention to their Special Per- 
sonally-conducted Parties to Eurepe, embrac- 
ing Ireland, Scotland, England, Holland, Belyium, 
The Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, etc. 

At the Lowest Rate of Fares Ever Yet Advertised. 


COOK'S MIDSUMMER TOUR, 
In three sections, to leave New York on August 2, by 
Inman ee, a of Berlin; 34 days’ tour, $200; 
48 days’ Tour, $300; 64 days’ tour, $400. 

All the above tours are first-class, allowing the pas- 
sengers the greatest possible facilities; programmes 
forwarded on application. 

Cook’s Tourist Tickets to All Parts of Europe. 
Single Journey and Excursion Tickets, available any 
day and by any train, at reduced rates, by all lines 
of steamers. 

Cook’s Eighth Annual Tour Round the World, 
Will leave New York on Sept. 8, and San Francisco on 
Oct. 1. Seven Months’ Tour $1750. Pamphlets specially 
prepared, containing Chart of the World, by 15 cts. 
COOK’S AMERICAN TOURS 
To all places of Pleasure Resort in the United States 
and Canadas. Programmes now ready. COOK’S EX- 
CURSIONIST contains fares for over 1,000 Tours; by 
mail, 10 cts.. For full particulars please address 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
The World’s Ticket Office, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


W. A. EDWARDS, 4gt., 197 Washington St., Boston. 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patented. Silver Medal Black 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard fn use. Send for circular and _price-list. 
H. H. BuRRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R. I. Also 
for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton Street, Agent 
for Boston. h 








MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 


by Americans. 210 
BOARD, 
Ata Farmhouse, on the North Shore of Pleasant Lake, 
Deerfield, N. H, Retirement amid the most delightful 
land and water scenery, Address 
MRS. R. A. PALMER, 
226 d Epsom, N. H. 


MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 
Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, etc. ‘Terms from $7 to $10. 


Distances to Principal Points of Interest from 
Mossy Brook House. 


MILES. MILES, 
Moasy Brook and Grove, 4% | White Mountain Notch, 17 
Howland’s Observatory, 3 Willey House, . . 20 
Bray Hill, . ° . 5 | Profile House, . . 17 
Jefferson Hill, . - 11] Flume, ¢ ° ° 23 
Twin Mountain House, 8 | Bethlehem ° P x 
Fabyan House, . - 18| Dixville Notch, ° 55 


Address, IRA M, ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
224 j WHITEFIELD, N. H. 


Proparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with stadents both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


A FINISHED | the New Bngtand Conservatory, 
| Boston, employing 


MUSICAL 75 Eminent Professors, 
EDUCATION. | fit vitning « COMPLETE MUSICAL 





EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 
RARE collateral advantages. For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 228 


CERMAN. 

A native German of long experience as teacher, and 
for the last ten years in the Boston High-schools, would 
like an engagement with any institution of learning in 
or around the City of Boston. School authorities wish- 


ing particulars, please address 
* GERMAN,” Journal of Education, 
227 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PROF. S. EDWARD WARREN, 

NEWTON, MASS., 
Will give private or class instruction, at his residence 
or elsewhere, in Elementary Projections, and 
Descriptive Geometry and the Mathematical and 
Mechanical Drawing associated therewith; and in other 
English studies ; and relative to the wants of Teachers 
and others. 

He also respectfully offers his services as a lecturer 
to Colleges and other institutions desiring to introduce 
the above specified subjects, or otherwise ween or 
porary assistance. e 











NATIONA i, SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
mera] student of higher English. Special Summer 
‘erm opens July 7. 60-page Catalogue on —— 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 

For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocuti 189 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
VOCAL PROCESS 
= THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 

















Terms moderate. For further 
Miss J, H. May. 


ormation, address 
inf » os b 





GLOBES, GutaSsgos:” it’: Nims & O0., voy, WY. 





J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited, 
(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 KAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 8,445. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sn» TEACHERS. 
Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
‘Educators of the Country. 

TEACH ided witl ions. y 
FAMILLE 5 promptiy supplied “with nv A = 
Instructors, 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
pep ns Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igious 
and secular, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf} Boston, MA8s, 





~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 





176 az 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


- JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ar MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application, uz 





Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
« H— rang Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


“ i— ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap: 


JAMES W. QUEE “co., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


LARIL ANU Me 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACK” 







us (193 pp.) 





Made only by *- pm yon 
New York Si¥" -w€ Co., 
‘ give®? -~z ULTON ST, N, T¥. 
Send for samp, _sarcular, 151 zz 





OBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting forthe home Prices, 
T5e, 50c, 25¢, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
of —_—— 3-ct.stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 

nal. J.W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


ELOCUTION, sant st Sistnm 149 (A) Tre- 








one Ee OLN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


Testimonials ; Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of Schoo) of Oratory, 186 


Ente ateeeee 
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MICROSCOPES, 
From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/'g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Cheap Collections 


——- oF —- 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall's set of ELecTRic INSTRU 
MENTS, designed to accempany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.’’ Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall's 
Manual. $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, $200, $300 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 
CURT W. MEWVER, Manu/’r, 

182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 





i142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
= : z 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACYVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 





~ SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureat of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 





Messrs. KLer~s & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF EpD- 
UCATION desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Rureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

Hon NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. Wurre, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JonpAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Cireulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


218 tf 
are fornished with 
by the New Ena- 


SUnUL il UL = SSE TACHERS 


CS A 
Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 
place on our books a great number of superior teachers, 
and School Officers who anticipate a change or increase 
of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 
salt this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 
better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by 
any other means. Address for particulars, or call on 

223 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





| Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
$25 to $5000 lays the foundation for substantial 
fortanes every week, and pays an immense percentage 
of poo by the New Capitalization System of operating 
in Stocks. Full explanation on application to ADAMS, 


Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EprcaTion, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Times, offers - 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Ezce 
commissions, Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 

lez 16 Hawley St., Boston 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARGLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at A very large stock of tirst- 


sc re . Orr pp S OF ALL KINDS Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, tus © Bacellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 


b a, L Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. . c 
dk a cae wee a and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner 


Sent Large Bow [linsiratet and Priced Catalogue, and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 
§ 2 ets. oj o™ - a 


A School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved pat | 


terns. The FEARLESS is the | 
only bolted and braced Schoo] | 


H. D. HALL, J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
1914 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, | 


Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, | 









Desk, and has no equal. 
New-England School Furnishing Co. | 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
sisitisiiapaieataiaal ens ; int 
PHILOSOPHICAL paaat pag 
AND H. B. & W. O. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Every Variety. 


— 
— 


! [[HAMBERLAIN, 
ATTLEBOR?: 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


} 26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Pry S Davns,¢ 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
>, HURITING Intks, 


N i ‘THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD 
Ar 2D, Sealine At oy be. | 213 zz _ 608 Washington Street, BOSTON, , 
Best Known. EstaBisHeD, 1824 
JUST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 


valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wal! St., New York. 188 zz 


SAMPLES 














New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisted in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VaNpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 








aday athome. Samples worth $5 free. 


of Reward Cards, both cheap and high 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


semhit: for 19>. FF. E, ADAms, Hill, N.H $5 to $20 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
J 


WARMING & VENTILATION, | 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientitic authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
THE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING GO. 
“le HA 


78 Beekman Street, NEW Y 
and of- 


LIBRARIANS 335% 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
j system. When open, with end 
. sections to the wall, forms a | 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him fufl control | 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


| Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 











Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOENNECKEN’S: 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0Ww 


Iwporters and Dealers in 


Chemical 3 Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEAL Epa 


STERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN ~ 


STATIONERS. 
Oblique Pointed, 103 


COLD AF ALL, JOHN N. ELMoreE, ae RICHARDS, M.D. 
—— AAA AA ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


104 1056 106 107 108 
Square 203 204 205 206 207 203 
New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


ESTERBROUK’S 
STEEL PENS 


WRHENORM OEECE. 25 SORA... 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 












SAMPLES ao Pes oy apeLicATIOY 





Electrical Apparatus @BEEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
TO ACCOMPANY y Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 


24 pages 12mo. 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, | Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 

Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. z 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 


FURNISHED GRATIS 
SCHOOLS 


with Teachers, through 








203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maes. England Bureau of Education. For f 
° urth 
Bs gh ~ | information, circulars, nat address the Manager, 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfi | F. B. SNOW, 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co,, Portland, Me 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 














PRICES REDUCED, 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal........- $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. ete., per gal. 5.00 


Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness. “ When 
speaking to any one concerning your VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES, I always speak good words; in speak- 
ing to you of your preparation, I only think of empha- 
sizing my opinion with gratitude.”—ev. Charles H. 
Watson, Pastor of W. Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 

219 a 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 


sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is- to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Nerthwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
| hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

CCCI hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
CCT hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 


cee! 
cece 
cee 





The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Stee) Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. Itisthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
Mctiregor, Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address an 


MARVIN HUGHITT, w. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
207 Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Burlington Route! 


QUINCY, { CHICAGO ’ ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS OITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, Q — TO— j And OMAHA. 





Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclining Chairs, Free. 








For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares andjSileeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 

J. 2 A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Chicago, 
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AN HOUR-GLASS OF HANDS. 


GRACE L. 
Clinging with mute appeal to mother’s dress, 
Holding the kitty in a fond caress; 
Creeping persistently across the floor, 
Pushing a chair the little feet before, 
Tapping the window to make papa look, 
Turning the pages of a picttire-book, 
Restless hands, 


Pulling hard at the flying kite, 
Hurling a ball with all their might, 
Making dresses for paper dolls, 
Hanging to wagons, climbing walls, 
Pitching the marbles, beating drums, 
Pointing to where the circus comes, 
Taking up school-books, drawing maps, 
Tying ribbons, and tossing caps. 

Eager hands. 


BY ROBERTSON. 


Felling timber, splitting rails, 

Folding papers, sorting mails, 

Rocking cradles, mending socks, 

Robbing orchards, picking locks, 

Signing warrants, tending looms, 

Washing dishes, sweeping rooms; 

Rolling barrels, driving nails; 

Dropping anchors, furling sails; 

Firing cannon, should’ring guns, 

Making sketches, writing puns, 
Hurry’ng hands. 

Trying to hide an angry frown, 

Laying the morning paper down, 

Gliding slowly o’er organ keys, 

Folding the bills for lawyer’s fees, 

Counting over the miser’s gold, 

Loos’ning hands that we long to hold, 

But shall not clasp again for years; 

Shading eyes that are dim with tears, 
Ling’ring hands. 

Dropped on the knitting: work, resting from care, 

In benediction raised, or clasped in pray’r, 

Tremblingly finding, in the Bible worn, 

That verse about a resurrection-morn; 

Then meekly folded on a quiet breast, 

Safe in His hands who gives the weary rest. 
Peaceful hands, 

Atlanta, Ga., 1879. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


High-scHooL Epucation.—lIt is said that our high 
schools are educating the children of the poor.into dis- 
content with their lot. If this be true, the fault lies in 
one of three things,—the extent of the education given, 
its nature, or the manner of its presentation. As to the 
extent and the nature of studies pursued, both public 
and private schools lie open to the same criticism. It 
may be claimed that the freedom enjoyed by private 
schools in matters of religious instruction tends to 
check this discontent. The vast ranks of the unem- 
ployed aspirants for higher places are not filled from 
The separation from home-life and 
home-duties, which is necessary for those who have no 


high schools alone. 


high-school privileges, help to foster discontent,—and if 
the religious element wanting in the public school, be- 
comes the parent of a spirit such as is manifest, it is 
questionable whether contentment that comes with such 
godliness will prove agreat gain.—J. L. Pickard, Prest. 
lowa State Univ. 

Screntivic Epucation. —It would certainly be a 
great boon to the world if the general level of scientific 
education could be raised, so that each young man or 
young woman, when he or she issues from school-doors, 
should have enough definite knowledge of the great 
laws of the physical universe to instantly denounce 
blue-glass theories and attempts at perpetual motion, 
not from the pride of knowledge, but from the feeling 
that error, credulity, and superstition should be com- 
batted with truth.—Prof. John Trowbridge, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 

SCHOOL- OFFICEKS’ CONVENTIONS.—That much good 
may be derived from the meeting together of our direc- 





| tors and the exchanging of views in regard to the sina 


‘agement of our schools, can hardly be doubted. 


| tions, hold meetings once or twice a year, exchange 


9 


views, and profit by each other’s experience. 
schools of the county,—a thing always to be desired,— 
and it will give the county superintendent an excellent 


opportunity to make any suggestions he may think 
proper in regard to the general management of the 
schools.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 





SEL¥-AcTIVITY.—Self-aetivity, the watchword of the 
new education, is very often misapprehended in various 
ways. ‘The most common error lies in supposing that 
it implies simply that education is to induce the pupil 
to do things for himself, instead of doing things for 
him or to him. 
to solve problems, “to accomplish.” 


He, himself, is to overcome difficulties, 
Now, this indi- 
‘ates undoubtedly a great step forward, when compared 
with leading-string and cramming practices, when com- 
pared with the pedagogy that digs fancied treasures 
from the decaying rubbish of the past, and is blind to 
the real wealth of the living present. So narrow and 
superficial a view of self-activity would scarcely entitle 
the advocates of the new education to the bustle they 


are making about proposed reforms; indeed, in this 
isense, the law of self-activity is too old to warrant the 
ititle of the new education. — Kindergarten Mess. and 
New Ed. 





SUPERVISION has in it three elements, — knowledge, 
counsel, and authority. A knowledge of each teacher’s 


doings is the radical feature of the superintendent’s 


office. Without that knowledge his office is practically 
vacated. What sort of superintendance is it, when the 


officer is in ignorance of the very thing he is appointed 
to superintend ? This knowlege should be gained pri- 
marily by personal inspection, and secondarily by cor- 
respondence, and thirdly by proxy. — Supt. Schools of 
Virginia. 

THe Jouns Hopkins University has taken a step 
in the direction of providing for the higher education of 
women in Baltimore, by inviting a young lady who, 
during a year’s residence in Baltimore and previously, 
has shown marked ability in the study of mathematics, 
to continue her mathematical studies in the university, 
and have voted her an honorary stipend equal to that 
bestowed upon young men who are invited to fellow- 
ships. This is not only a compliment to the lady, but 
it is a step in a direction toward something higher. 
The university lectures have always been open to women, 
but this is the first time that the fellowship privileges 
of the university have been tendered to any but men. 
The faculty of the university will have to put their 
heads together to coin a word to apply to young ladies 
who secure such positions as these, for it would hardly 


do to call them fellows. Coining words is a very sim- 
ple task now-a-days, however, and we have no doubt the 
erudite faculty will find an easy solution of the difficulty. 
— Baltimore American. 


Summer Excorsions.—lt is a good thing to seek a 
quiet place for study and recreation. But the poorest 
place is too good for a lazy person, while the most de- 
lightful retreat is none too secluded for a true student. 
The worst use to which a vacation can be put, is to go 
abroad in search of nothing to do. Summer excursions, 
both at home and abroad, are excellent only so far as 
they give enlargement of knowledge, and better furnish- 
ing of the mind and body for future needs. The stay- 





ing at home of some is far more refreshing than the go- 


Let 
'the school officers of the various counties form associa- | 


This will} 


tend, too, toward uniformity in the management of the) 








It all depends upon how we stay, 
We may go abroad and come home 


ing abroad of others. 
and how we go. 
worn out, bodily and mentally; or we may remain and 
grow better, fresher, and stronger every day. It all de- 
pends upon how we stay, and how we go. After a for- 
eign trip some, ever afterward, measure everything 
by the tape-line of France, Rome, or London, and are 
“When I 


To such persons the tour abroad is an injury. 


always commencing sentences with was 
abroad.” 
The benevolence of those who plan excursions is great. 
They should be ranked among the real benefactors of 
our race. They lighten the tedium of travel by their 


genial presence, and makea tour abroada delight. They 
render a trip around the world possible to even the most 
unprotected teacher.—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Retiegious Epucation tn CoLLEce. — We must 
take exception to President Eliot’s dictum that it “is a 
common opinion that interest in the great themes of 
God and immortality, and life and death, has died out.” 
As far as our observation goes, —and each person can 
only base an assertion of this kind on his own observa- 
tion,—the “common opinion” is not that interest in 
these great themes has died out, but that the belief that 
anybody can speak about them with special authority 
has greatly declined. ‘The interest in the themes is as 
deep as ever, no doubt. There is hardly any man who 
can ever cease to regard them as tremendous; but there 
is a widespread and growing opinion that no person can 
throw much light upon them, and that no secrets about 
them are communicated in divinity schools which are 
not within the reach of every one who walks the high- 


way.—The Nation, New York. 


EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Fasyan’s, “Vutre Mounvatins, N. H. 

The sessions of the fiftieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction were held, for the second time, 
at the Fabyan House, White Mountains, and brought 
together a large number of eminent educators from all 
sections of the country, filling the hotels in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and many were compelled to secure 
quarters as far away as North Conway and Littleton. 
The people in attendance were largely from different 
localities from last year, — the proportion from Massa- 
chusetts and other New England States being less, and 
many more visitors being present from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the South and West. President Carleton, 
Secretary Sawyer, and Treasurer Walton were unre- 
mitting in their efforts to make the arrangements com- 
plete and satisfactory, and their labors were rewarded 
by an appreciative gathering; and the wisdom of com- 
bining the pursuit of health, recreation, and professional 
knowledge, seems to have been emphasized by this 
second gathering, in successive years, among the hills 
of New Hampshire. The surroundings of this teachers’ 
congress were of themselves inspiring, and the manage- 
ment of the Institute of last year and this, in recog- 
nizing this fact, have been rewarded by an unusual at- 
tendance. 

One of the great advantages derived from these mam- 
moth gatherings has been the opportunity for exchang- 
ing experiences among those laboring in the different sec- 
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tions of the country, and to commune with Nature,—to 
catch its lessons, and learn that its relations to what we 
call knowledge are so intimate that to understand na- 
ture is to possess the greatest knowledge. To the man 
of books, merely, the mountains, the forests, the rocks, 
the streams, and the sea, are but visions. To the man 
who reads Nature as a book, all her manifestations are 
additional inspiration. 

The meetings were held ina pavilion built by the 
Portland & Ogdensburg and the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal railroads, and situated about five minutes 
walk to the west of Fabyan’s. It is a plain octagon 
building, with a platform on one side. Over the plat- 
form was the motto, in letters of evergreen, “ Jncepimus 
non Finimus.” Festoons of evergreens encircled the 
room, and decorations in the national colors were placed 
on the framework at the angles of the building. For 
the evening exercises the light was supplied by about 
forty lamps fastened to the walls and central post. A 
Chickering grand piano was furnished for the musical 
entertainments, which were given chiefly by Mrs. J. 
Houston West of Boston, with Mr. 8. L. Studley as 


her accompanist. 


FIRST DAY.—Tvuespay, JULY 8. 

The Institute was opened Tuesday, July 8, at 10 
A.M. President Carleton, after-a short address of 
welcome, introduced Rev. C. B. Hulbert, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Middlebury College, Vermont, who conducted 
the devotional exercises. In the absence of Governor 
Natt Head, who was expected to give an address, the 
President proceeded with the organization. 

Mrs. West sang Beethoven’s “The Heavens proclaim 
Him, in ceaseless devotion.” 


Committees Appointed. 


On Nominations. —T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts ; E. R. 
Ruggles, New Hampshire; R. Woodbury, Maine; A. Edson, 





punishment, saying he had been one of the old birch-rod 
schoolmasters. 

A. P. Stone of Springfield, Mass., liked the old and new 
It is not a question between them; there is good in both. He 
suggested that the rod used to: make boys smart, and that, 
although a good many rods make an acre, one made an acher. 
He believed the rod was used more judiciously than formerly, 
Methods are now more reasonable, and text-books are more 
wisely made ard used. Fifty years have shown great prog- 
ress for-the better. 


Mr. Barnard’s Paper: Neglected and Destitute 


Children. 


Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, announced his sub- 

ject, ‘‘ The Treatment of Neglected and Destitute Children.”’ 
He spoke of the educational treatment of a class of children, ex- 
posed from orphanage or inherited defects of mind and body, 
or the neglect or example of one or both parents, or bad neigh- 
borhood, to the formation of idle, restless, or vicious habits. 
which, if not corrected, inevitably end in licentiousness, in- 
temperance, pauperism, and crime. Individuals of this class 
are not received into asylums for orphans or indigent children, 
and with rare exceptions are not taken by adoption or inden- 
ture into families. The worst portion of this class are not 
benefited by any continuous instruction in any existing grade 
of public schools, in spite of the most liberal appropriations by 
towns and cities to make their advantages universal, and also 
in spite of the most stringent regulations to rid our streets of 
truants, and to secure for those who are employed in labor the 
advantage of school attendance. 
No school, public or private, as at present organized and 
taught, can meet the educational wants of these children. If 
drawn or forced into school, they cannot be classified to ad- 
vantage, they cannot profit by book-study, or submit to whole- 
some discipline. The teacher, unless specially informed or 
trained, does not understand their mental peculiarities, the in- 
evitable and morbid unrest, the promptings of perverted appe- 
tites, the feebleness and fickleness of the will, the absence of 
all systematized knowledge of even the rudiments as presented 
in the school manual. Worse than all, the teacher cannot 
know the tissue of moral character which the daily life at 
home has woven out of their inner being. There is no intel- 
lectual growth, no solid “acquisition made by such children in 
our regular graded schools, even if they can be got in and kept 
there; but their connection with the school is only nominal 
and brief at best. 





Vermont: T. F. Barrows, Connecticut; J. Milton Hall, Rhode 
Island; C. W. Bardeen, New York. 

Resolutions. — A. P. Stone, Massachusetts ; E. S. Morris, 
Maine ; H. P. Warren, New Hampshire ; HU. M. Harrington, 
Connecticut; J. W. Brackett, Vermont; W. A. Mowry, Rhode 
Island; Henry Blake, Nebraska. 

Necrology.—Charles Northend, Connecticut ; S. W. Mason, 
Massachusejts; H. Oreutt, New Hampshire; Edward Conant, 
Vermont: S. S. Greene, Rhode Island; C. C. Rounds, Maine. 

Journal of Education. —T. D. Adams, Rhode Island; J.S. 
Barrett, Massachusetts ; W. O. Fletcher, Maine ; A. Morse, 
Connecticut; S. Arthur Bent, New Hampshire; J. 5S. Cilley, 
Vermont. 

Teachers and Teachers’ Places.—G. T. Fletcher, Maine; Ed- 
ward Stickney, Massachusetts; A. P. Somers, J. D. Bartly, A. 
M. Gammell, Rhode Island; J. L. Stanley, New Hampshire. 

Honorary Members.—D. N. Camp, Connecticut; J. T. Black- 
inton, M. Lyon. 

White Mountain Excursion.—D. A. Whitcomb. 


Mr. Dana’s Paper: Old and New Methods of Teaching. 


After the organization came the first address by Prof. Judah 
Dana, of Castleton, Vt., principal of the Vermont State Nor- 
mal School, upon the above subject. It was a review of the 
modern system Of education compared to that in vogue in 
early New-Eugland days, and was severely critical of the su- 
perficial nature of much of the present teaching. He compared 
the log sehe ouse of olden time with the palatial school- 
houses ¢ nt, and said that formerly children were taught 
obedience, trathfulness, integrity, and that they must help 
themselves. They acquired vigor of mind and body, and were 
ready to meet any difficulty. Truthfulness prevailed among 
them. At present a great deal of deception and useless cere- 
mony iscommon. Education is superficial, and does not tend 
to make true men in the highest sense. Mr. Dana drew a pic- 
ture of the hill of science, as it used to be in the old spell- 
ing-beoks, and said that formerly pupils were compelled to 
climb by their own efforts. Every day they acquired strength 
in climbing. Now the hill of science is graded and terraced, 
and the little ones, instead of being compelled to climb, are 
lifted from terrace to terrace. They get no strength in climb- 
ing, and fail to reach the highest usefulness in society. He 
would not throw away the present system, but combine it with 
the old. Encourage children to work themselves, and not let 
them rely on the teacher. 


‘a Discussion. 

Mr. Morse, of Hartford, Ct., a veteran of the old school, 
favored the disciplining of the olden time. He said he had 
spent fifty years in qualifying himself as a teacher, and had 


entered upon the sixth year of real and successful professional 
work. He related some amusing experiences of the old-time 


Associations in aid of indigent and homeless children are 
few when compared with the whole number of such children in 
any city where such associations exist. Our reformatories 
and refuges for juvenile offenders, when these children reach 
that stage of delinquency as to come under judicial sentence, 
conducted as they nearly all are,—more as prisons than schools, 
and on a system which does not supply or correct the great 
defects of their inherited tendencies and want of parental love 
and family training,—do not work permanent reform. When 
discharged they become candidates for the poorhouse or the 
prison, or drift away into the habits and death of drunkards. 
The instructional treatment of this class of children should 
include: The kindergarten, begun as early as practicable, with 
special regard to their moral natures and their physical activ- 
ity. This should be a recognized grade of our public day 
schools, with special reference to the codperation of their 
homes, and under the management of intelligent women 
trained for the work, and willing to undertake both teaching 
and family visitation, from a devout reverence for the human 
soul, no matter how debased in the outward aspects and sur- 
roundings. This instruction and work begun early, would res- 
cue thousands of children, and prepare them for the regular 
primary school, whether public or private, and at the same 
time would renovate whole neighberhoods, the moral jungles 
of our cities. 

But the specially dangerous portion of this class of which we 
have been speaking, must be taken out of their environ- 
ments, and must be set as nearly as may be in well-ordered 
homes, — real Christian homes, when such can be found, and 
many can be foung by a well-constituted agency, even for the 
most unpromising. children, if unstained with actual crime. 
Our hope and aim for the present must be to establish i:dus- 
trial homes (away from the miserable hovels and tenements 
and neighborhoods into which such children are now born and 
bred), where they may experience the sweetness and brightness 
of parental love, the protection of a father’s care, the mutual 
help and courtesy of members of the same family, and be 
trained daily and hourly to the acquisition of good manners, 
to habits of subordination, to authority and useful industry. 
Labor, made attractive by a coédperative, loving spirit adapted 
to the age, varied to the season, but as much as possible at all 
times in the open air, in the garden, and in care of animals, 
and the light work of the farm, should be their object-teaching, 
which will in time tame down the nervous restlessness, the 
vagrant habits, and the unnatural appetites and precociously- 
developed passions of these children. 

Such domestic and industrial training for orphans, and 





methods of disciplining schoolmasters, and fayored corporal 


worse than orphans, is not the dream of an ardent philan- 





thropy. Ever since God the Father set the solitary in families, 
a well-spring of parental and filial love has existed in the hu- 
man soul; ever since Christ the Saviour took little children to 
His arms and blessed them and gave His Divineassurance,— 
that it is not the will of their Father, who is in heaven, that 
one of these little ones should perish, we have our commission 
and our inspiration for this work. Ever since Vincent de Paul, 
that organizer of Christian charity, established the Fathers of the 
Mission and the Sisters and Mothers of Charity; ever since 
Franke established his orphans’ house, and applied the highest 
principles of pedagogy to the training at once of teachers and 
scholars ; ever since Pestalozzi and Vehrli and Zeller incor- 
porated the industrial element into schools of popular educa- 
tion; ever since Wichern gathered idle, vagrant, and morally- 
endangered children into a village of Christian homes, — with 
workshops and gardens attached,—and demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of training teachers and administrators for similar 
farm-schools; ever since Demetz applied the same principles 
and methods, with variations and adaptations, to the reforma- 
tion of juvenile delinquents; ever since Froebel breathed the 
spirit and organized the methods of play into the work of chil- 
dren’s instruction and culture,—educators and teachers, philan- 
thropists and Christians are justified in their faith that results 
which crowned the labors of these men in widely-separated 
fields of educational activity will, with God’s blessings, follow 
similar labors for children here. We need not look always for 
models of associations, institutions, and methods of child-sav- 
ing; we have them here in successful operation, but not as 
yet in numbers and on a scale of operations adequate for the 
pressing demand. 

Each State needs special agencies, central and countrywise, 
to find homes for this class of children, to visit them in their 
homes, and keep them in sympathetic communion with the 
parent-institution and their homes. 

Teachers and school officers must look after the backward 
scholars in school, and the neglected children in their own 
homes. This is the thing to do at once. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Hancock, of Ohio, expressed sympathy with Dr. Bar- 
nard’s views. He urged that the schools for neglected chil- 
dren should have no connection with criminal institutions. 
The school at Lancaster, O., illustrated the family system, 
where the children are indiscriminately mingled. The House 
of Refuge is an illustration of the same fact. They come out 
of both schools to make worthy men and women, although the 
stigma of crime is often attached to them. 


Rev. M. Ames, of Rhode Island, said that his experience 
agreed with that of Dr. Barnard and Mr. Hancock. He illus- 
trated the need of a separation of the crimina] and non-crimi- 
nal children in their education. Ninety-five per cent. of such 
destitute children were rescued from great moral peril by a 
careful separate training. Private wealth and benevolence 
should supplant State aid in the education of the neglected. 
Harm has come by mingling the older and younger elements 
in our charitable and reformatory schools. Rhode Island is 
deeply interested in all that pertains to the good of these 
classes of her children. 


Professor Thacher, of Yale College, fully endorsed the pre- 
ceding sentiments. He said he believed the public-school sys- 
tem was equal to the emergency of educating all children, and 
that its machinery was admirably adjusted to the work. An 
army of officers, from the State superintendent to the teacher 
in the smallest district, were appointed to look after and 
gather in the neglected. Teachers are the agents to look after 
and help the destitute. The good they can dois thus im- 
mense, and their influence and power would be increased. 


Miscellaneous Exercises. 


Prof. R. G. Hibbard, of Middletown (Wesleyan University) 
Conn., recited ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily.’ and ‘“‘ Anger and 
Enumeration.”’ 


James W. Webster, of the Hancock School, Boston, gave 
a clear and pleasing illustrative exercise in the teaching of 
penmanship. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The second session of the Institute opened at 8 p. m., 
by the reading of a letter from Gov. Natt Head, of 
New Hampshire, regretting his inability to be present. 


Governor Head’s Letter. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXECUTIVE DepPrT., | 
ConcorpD, July 7, 1879. § 
Hon. I. N. Carleton, President Am. Inst. of Instr. : 

My Dear Sir : —I regret that affairs of State of the greatest 
responsibility will prevent. me from being present at the Fa- 
byan House to-morrow (Tuesday), as 1 had intended, to wel- 
come the members of your Association from all sections of our 
country to the Old Granite State, and to exchange the friendly 
greetings of the occasion. F 

I assure you I am deeply interested in the welfare of our 
public educators. Their mission is a grand and noble one, 
and to them we owe very much in the great work of molding 
aright the character of the young al] over our land, We ap- 
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preciate the high compliment paid to our State by your return 
this year to hold your 50th annual meeting. 

Please convey to ‘the members of the Association my deep 
regrets that I am unable to be present, and in person extend to 
them a warm and hearty welcome to our State. 

In conclusion allow me to congratulate you upon the pros- 
perity of your organization in the past ; and hoping that you 
may have the highest success in the future, I remain very 
truly yours. (Signed) Natr Heap. 

Mrs. West’s selection for the evening exercises was the 


‘Sancta Maria,”’ by Faure. 
Dr. Hancock’s Address ; Piece-work. 


There are limitations beyond which the division of labor 
cannot be carried without positive disadvantage to the worker 
as a producer; and whatever detracts from the general pro- 
ducing-power of the individual, in just so much lowers the 
healthy forces of the community. Dexterity acquired by work 
upon a single thing is too often acquired by a sacrifice of gen- 
eral ability, which in the end must react unfavorably upon the 
special dexterity itself. Whatever makes the worker less a 
man weakens him in his special vocation. He who knows how 
to do but one thing is a weak creature. A new machine is in- 
vented that does more of this one thing than can a dozen men; 
the piece-worker is unable to adjust himself to his new envi- 
rorments; he is forced to let go his hold on his old occupation, 
and he drops into the gulf of abject poverty. The world on 
the whole is made the more comfortable from the invention of 
the machine, but that is sorry consolation to the poor wretch 
who is starved by it. By our present system of piece-work, 
quality is sacrificed to quantity, and the result is deplorable, 
both from an intellectual and moral point of view. It is pro- 
ducing a degeneracy in work and men, which must constantly 
increase unless counteracted by outside educational influences. 

The suggestions arising from the experience of the evils of 
piece-work in the mechanic arts were then applied by the 
speaker in the consideration of some of the problems con- 
nected with school education. Thoughin favor of written 
courses of study, whose directions are broad and general, he 
condemned the practice so common, especially in graded schools, 
of limiting the work of teachers by written courses of study, 
in which education in the several branches is prescribed with 
the extremest minuteness. This, he thought, tended to re- 
strict the exercise of the original powers of the teacher to an 
injurious extent, and to make his work machine-work. He 
also questioned the advisability of confining the labors of the 
teacher year after year to the same,grade of pupils. He be- 
lieved that such a course affected the teacher in the same in- 
jurious manner that piece-work does the mechanic. To rem- 
edy this he would have the teacher move up with his pupils as 
they are promoted from grade to grade, so far as such upward 
movement is practicable. When the limit has been reached, 
the teacher should return to the lower grade and go over the 
same course again. By such a plan his interest, by means of 
the greater variety of his work, would be kept fresh, and his 
teaching be more spirited. He also feared that the extreme 
advocates of the introduction of instruction in the mechanic 
arts into the public schools might work evil rather than good, 
by imbuing the public mind with the idea that in general edu- 
cation is of little worth when compared with technical train- 
ing. Hecould think of nothing more likely to lower the whole 
tone of a community than this. But when properly condi- 
tioned he should look upon the movement with favor, as he 
thought that a due amount of labor tended to invigorate intel- 
lect, and that instead of retarding progress in academic educa- 
tion it, would promote it. He closed by saying that a harmo- 
niously-rounded education is only possible through the in- 
struction of a teacher capable of looking from the beginning to 
the end of the course, and whose own knowledge is so full, 
and earnestness so great, as to inspire confidence and enthusi- 
asm in his pupils. 


Reading by Professor Hibbard closed the day’s proceedings. 





SECOND DAY.—WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 


The second day’s exercises opened with prayer at 9 
a.m., by Rev. W. W. Hayward, of Keene, N. H. Mrs. 
West sang Gounod’s “There is a green hill far away.” 

The treasurer’s report was submitted by George A. 
Walton, treasurer, showing a balance on hand of $136. 


Prof. Lincoln’s Paper: Classical Teaching and Study. 


Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University, presented the first 
paper of the day, upon “‘ Some of the Present Aspects of Clas- 
Sical Teaching and Study.” 


He proposed, he said, no holiday discourse on the unrivaled 
merits of the Greek and Roman classics. That point might be 
Safely assumed in the discussion. The object was to look at 
Some of the present aspects of Greek and Latin study and 
teaching, and these in reference to their place in higher edu- 
cation and the method of pursuing them. As to the place, 
this was no longer an exclusive one, such as of necessity they 
have formerly held with their old title of ancient classics, for 
which they have given the hereditary name of classical to 





/strength to the classics. The historic growth of our whole ed- 


whatever is distinguished in its kind. The place they once 
held they now share with the modern tongues and their affluent 
literatures. Well is it that they have won such choice allies 
in their educational work. Indeed, the choicest alliance is 
needed of all humane studies to counteract the realistic tenden- 
cies of scientific studies. The error, however, of exclusiveness, 
is now rather on the side of the new or the scientific education. 
Some of its apostles would fain remand Greek and Latin back 
to the dead past, as it is said. But such a view would do 
away not only with classical but with all learning, and set up 
an education more narrowing in its effects than were possible 
for an exclusive devotion to classical studies. The speaker 
adduced, in evidence of this position, the opinions of scientific 
men in Germany, and especially of Prof. Du Bois-Reymond, 
of Berlin, who depreciated, in a recent discourse, the influence 
of physical science, when exclusive in education, as forming 
‘*a hard, dry, and narrow character, forsaken of Muses and 
Graces.’’ What is needed as a remedy is a genuine humanism, 
together with humanistic institutions of education, suited to 
the times, uniting literary with scientific studies. In this way 
might be shunned in America itself what Prof. Du Bois-Rey- 
mond described as Americanism in education. Then, as to 
the question, why go back to Greece and Rome for the human- 
ities when we have them in modern languages and letters, — 
why not have the living tongues instead of the dead, — the 
speaker found a strong point of answer inthe present advanced 
condition of language as the science of language. This goes 
far todo away with these distinctions of ancient and modern, 
living and dead, in these languages, by showing them to be 
one family, and so connected together of necessity. Compar- 
ative philology, too, puts Greek and Latin, and the peoples 
who spoke them, in their central position in the world’s his- 
tory. You cannot, in a truly liberal education, know the 
chief languages of Europe without knowing Greek and Latin. 
And as for Latin being called dead, how absurd is that, when 
it has given to the Romance tongues their very being, and 
much of its best life to the English! 

As to the method now to be pursued in teaching Greek and 
Latin, the speaker contended that we-must use old methods 
better, or introduce better new ones, to do away with the just 
complaint of imperfect acquisition. We must have grammat- 
ical study, but it must be combined far more with living proc- 
esses of practice. The grammatical study, too, must be of 
Greck and Latin themselves,—not of other languages,—and of 
these only such, and so much, as may secure the speediest ac- 
quisition. Teachers must not try to make their pupils San- 
scrit students or scientific grammarians before they have made 
them Greek and Latin scholars. Nor must pupils be burdened 
with over-much grammar, nor perplexed with the subtleties of 
its science. Still there must be grammatical study,—accurate, 
thorough, and continuous. For lack of this, what is called 
the natural method is faulty, and fatally so. But the gram- 
matical study and knowledge must be combined with a living 
practical use in hearing and speaking, as well as in reading 
and in writing. Greek and Latin, as languages, must be taught 
by the tongue and the ear quite as much as by the eye; it 
must be voiced, and heard, and spoken, by all possible exer- 
cises of most practical kind, in union with the reading of the 
book. Such a method must be carried on from the beginning 
to the end of a course of instructiom in school and college. 
Thus may our pupils come to master and appropriate the 
knowledge of these languages, so that the classic writers can 
be read with ease and satisfaction. The paper touched, also, 
upon the practice of reading at sight. This, however, can be 
used only after considerable progress has been made. It is 
not so much a means of learning, as a test of having learned or 
not, and also an incentive to further progress. The paper 
closed with illustrations of the crowning point of the theme,— 
the literary knowledge and culture to be derived from a stu- 
dious and generous reading of Greek and Latin writers. 


Discussion. 


Professor Thacher, of Yale College, thought that should no 
mental discipline be obtained, the knowledge secured was suffi- 
cient to pay for the trouble. If no knowledge is obtained the 
mental discipline would repay, The utility of studies is not in 
the knowledge obtained, but in the memorizing power developed. 

Prof. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, said the moment Europe 
went back to the study of the classics a reformation com- 
menced, and scholarship revived. The Scriptures were 
studied in the ancient tongues, and modern science owes its 


ucational work is traceable to Latin and Greek. The classics 
are the basis of all progress in education. Language should be 
investigated, not only for itself, but for all other purposes. 


Secretary Northrop’s Paper: The High-school Question. 


At 11 o’clock came a paper by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, sec- 
retary of the Conn. State Board of Education, upon “ The 
High School Question.” 

By way of introduction, he stated the current objections to 
high schools, — that they are excrescences upon the public- 
school system; that society has a right to take children only 








for which elementary instruction is sufficient; that high schools 
are patronized by only a small minority, and that the majority, 
deriving no benefit, should not be taxed to support them; and 
lastly, that high schools tend to make the masses discontented 
and averse to manual labor. To answer these objections, Mr. 
Northrop advanced the following statements and arguments: 

Free high schools have been maintained in Massachusetts a 
longer time, and on a broader scale, than in any country in 
the world. The system is the growth of more than two cen- 
turies, the first law having been enacted in 1647. When Mr. 
Northrop entered the service of Massachusetts in 1857, there 
were 80 high schools in the State. Now there are 216, with 
nearly 600 teachers, and 20,000 pupils. Ninety per cent. of 
the population is in cities and towns supporting high schools. 
They have stood the test of time. No town that has given 
them a fair trial has abolished them. Experience has vindi- 
cated the wisdom of their founders. The results in many 
towns have disarmed opposition. 

The system furnishes the best and cheapest leverage for up- 
lifting the lower grades of schools. It stimulates a healthy 
ambition for thoroughness as a condition of promotion. It 
improves all the lower schools of the town, and thus in- 
creases both the economy and efficiency of the system. In 
many towns which formerly had from eight to twenty district 
schools, taught by men in the winter and women in the sum- 
mer, the schools are now, since the establishment of a high 
school, taught continuously by women, preventing the disad- 
vantages of changes of teachers, and bringing pupils into the 
high school at little or no increase of cost. Sometimes 
money has been saved. Such is the case in Bridgeport, Conn. 
In the first year after the establishment of the present high 
school] there was a consequent saving of $10,000. People are 
convinced that the new system is economical. The same thing 
may be seen in New Haven. 

A large proportion of college-students receive their first 
start collegeward in the local high school. A great advance in 
the conditions of admission to college requires sub-collegiate 
schools, In college statistics high schools fail to get the credit 
they deserve. The high school accomplishes its most impor- 
tant work in discovering and developing what would otherwise 
continue latent talent. Benefactors come as often from the 
lower classes as from the upper, and it is for the interest of 
the State that no talent be lost. The wealth of a State consists 
in its men. 

No State can afford to abolish its high schools, for they will 
be the foundation of the social fabric in the coming genera- 
tions. The high school is alike the heritage, interest, and 





right of the New England people. New England can main- 
tain her position only by the intelligence of her people. Men 
must be better equipped for the sharp contest of this modern 
life, or failure awaits them. Men prominent seventy-five or 
one hundred years ago could not attain success to-day, for 
more scientific skill is demanded now. The rivalry of States 
and nations is to be in technical skill and inventions. Nations 
are coming into sharper rivalry. 

The main argument against high schools is that they are 
communistic in their principles and tendencies, but the argu- 
ment is refuted by history. In Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts there is as little communism asin any country in the 
world. In New England there is no tendency to communism 
among the descendants of the genuine New England stock. 
The movement is limited to a small section of the foreign ele- 
ment. The chief advocates of communism are homeless for- 
eigners. Schools and a division of property are our safeguard 
againt socialistic extremes. Communism in Germany cannot 
be charged to the high-school system, for a tuition fee is 
charged. Itis a form of the popular hate against a despotic 
government, 

Again, the high school is no more a charity than is a public 
road or bridge. It is the business of the State to provide equal 
school privileges for all classes. It must give the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The right to self-existence im- 
plies the right to sustain such schools as one essential to its 
prosperity. But the schools are not for the education of a few 
leaders of society. A general diffusion of education is amuch 
stronger safeguard than the elevation of a few leaders. Dis- 
seminate general intelligence and special gifts will arise in 
emergencies. Thus the tendency of all history to separate so- 
ciety into strata is avoided, in which the masses and a favored 
few figure as extremes. In America experience proves that it 
is safer to trust the people than the politicians. It benefits all 
classes, to be educated together. The poor boy is encouraged 
by the prizes of hope and scholarship, and the rich learn pa- 
tience and fortitude from the achievements of the poor. The 
high school is a true democracy. It is a great leveler, and it 
always levels up. Money and station nowhere count for less 
than in the recitation-room. Approval has gladdened many 
an obscure household, and the richest prize is often carried to 
the humblest home. 

In some high schools the curriculum is merely preparatory 
to admission to college, but the school is for the general public. 
The great majority are not preparing for college, but for prac- 
tical callings. Two courses should be given, — one complete 





far enough to enable them to perform the duties of citizens, 


in itself, and one as a preparation for college. It is a serious 
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mistake to encourage all in these schools to study Latin and 


Greek, for in the certainty of premature graduation, a little| numbers. When the pupil has learned to make these com- 


study of the classics, or a smattering of some modern 
language, is gained at the expense of some practical learning. 
This error is due to the ambition of scholars and teachers. 
To guard against this, the first two or three months in high 
schools should be devoted to a review of the English branches, 
and no one given a classieal course without a written request 
from parents or guardian, or without showing an aptitude for 
classical studies. The object of the high school is not to finish 
the education of any one, but to lay the foundation of higher 
attainment, and teach the scholar to educate himself after he 
graduates. 

The most plausible objection to high schools is that they 
tend to make children averse to manual labor. Were this 
charge true, it should condemn the schools; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that education need create an aversion to 
labor. Education should be an auxiliary to labor. It may 
render it more productive and inviting. More should be said 
and done to dignify labor. By educated labor much better 
work is done in less time. The great problem of to-day is 
how to elevate work by elevating the workman. The masses 
are learning that the brain helps the hands in al! work, and 
that knowledge multiplies the productive power of labor. 
The prosperity of the State can be best secured by educating 
labor. High schools can thus be made to prepare citizens for 
success in the ordinary callings of life. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Adams, of Rhode Island, believed high schools to be a 
necessity for the safety and growth of our republican institu- 
tions. Their opponents are not trifling adversaries, but often 
men of talent, wealth, and culture, and, what is worst of all, 
often without children to educate. The high school is an in- 
tegral part of our public-school system, and is an absolute ne- 
cessity to the growth of the whole. ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,”’ and nowhere more so than in a republic. 
The best army and police force is our public schools. 

Mr. Rounds, of Maine, favored agricultural education by the 
State, and gave the history of the Maine high-school law and 
its repeal by the last legislature. It was working well, and 
its overthrow is, and will be, disastrous to education. He 
thinks we must fight the opponents of the high school at the 
ballot-box. 


One hundred is the limit to all the elementary combinations of 


binations and to express them with facility, he has the key to 
all arithmetical knowledge. 

The first tive school-years is the proper time, and the time 
ordinarily given to arithmetic is ample, to secure this knowl- 
edge to all our children. The teacher should know the limit 
of this work, and avoid the waste which comes from ignorance 
of what is to be taught. The lecturer here presented, in sys- 
tematic order, all the elementary combinations ; he showed 
that with numbers and their symbols all the forms of language 
by which these combinations may be presented to the mind 
should also be carefully employed. Thus while the pupil is 
dealing with small numbers, he masters all arithmetical lan- 
guage. The expression of numbers in figures should proceed 
with the teaching of the operations themselves. The first no- 
tions of numbers must be excited by the presence of sensible ob- 
jects. The teaching must proceed slowly; but, in the judgment 
of the speaker, if taught systematically, a third of the time now 
given to the study of numbers would suffice to give a mastery 
of a branch which is at present absorbing much time, and is 
still poorly taught in the schools. Illustrations were given of 
the details of the method of teaching to name, to combine, 
and to compare numbers by the object and oral method. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Professor Young's Lecture: Eclipses of the Sun. 


The evening session of the Institute opened with a lec- 
ture, ‘‘ Eclipses of the Sun,’’ with stereopticon illustrations, 
by Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton, N. J. The lecture com- 
menced with a description of how eclipses are produced, illus- 
trated by blackboard figures, followed by a description of what 
is seen and discovered in total eclipses. The stereopticon 
illustrations represented total eclipses as they appeared at dif- 
ferent stages and in different places, also representing the 
corona, as sketched and photographed by different astronomers. 
The lecture was listened to by a crowded house, who evinced 
their appreciation by the closest attention and applause. 


Miscellaneous. 


The committee appointed to raise means for building a nor- 
mal school-house in North Carolina, presented the matter to 
the meeting in several short speeches, and took up a collection 
amounting to $180. 





H. P. Warren, principal of the New-Hampshire Normal 
School, thought the primary schools should receive more atten- 
tion, and graduates of colleges should not be placed over high 
schools without special training. He said that the people of 
his State believed in high schools, but often had great dissatis- 
faction with their management. He thought that the lower 
schools were mainly responsible for the failure of high-school! 
work. Pupils are not well prepared in advance of promotion. 
They are often well nigh ruined in the primary schools. Gradu- 
ates of colleges should have special training for teaching, 
before teaching in high schools. We have spent not too much 
time on the high schools, but too little on the primary. 


Schools in North Carolina. 


D. P. Allen, of North Carolina (colored), gave an interesting 
account of the growth of educational interest in his State, and 
the organization of a normal schoo! under his management. 
He asked pecuniary aid, and a committee was appointed to 
solicit. He was vouched for by both the Hon. J. W. Dickin- 
son and Mr. George A. Walton. He graduated at the West- 
field Normal School in 1871, when Mr. Dickinson was princi- 
pal, and was under his instruction. In four years from the 
time he began his education, without the knowledge of a letter, 
he graduated first in his class. He went to North Carolina, to 
a county where the teachers had nearly all been deprived of 
their certificates on account of ignorance. Only three teachers 
and 300 pupils were left in the county. He began teaching 
from district to district, and six colored men followed him 
to get instruction. Now there are nineteen teachers and 2,900 
pupils. Twenty-two of the teachers have been taught by him 
and have certificates from the State authorities that they are 
qualified for their place. Now he wants to establish a normal 
school in the county, and he thinks $800 will give him all the 
start he needs. ; 

After Mr. Allen’s address remarks were made by Messrs. 
Walton, Dickinson, and others, on Mr. A.’s character and 
work, and a committee of nine was appointed to raise funds 
to aid him in his work. 

Professor Hibbard gave a selected reading, ‘“‘ The Creeds of 
the Bells.’’ 


Mr. Walton’s Exercise: Lesson in Numbers. 


The last exereise of the session was a lesson in numbers, by 
Mr. G. A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 


The applications of arithmetic are infinite, he said, but the 
art is limited to uniting and separating a few small numbers, 
to comparing one number with another, and to expressing 


physical science. They carry things to the same absurd, fan- 


Mr. Allen, in charge of the normal school indicated, pre- 
sented recommendations from the educational authorities of 
North Carolina, which were cordially indorsed by several gen- 
tlemen present who knew him. 


Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, set forth briefly what was being done for the South in 
the way of education, and gave a very favorable account of 
the progress made among the freedmen. Gen. Eaton spoke of 
the work of the Peabody Fund, and its beneficent results in 
the South. 

After reading ‘‘ Love in a Balloon,’”’ and ‘‘ How we Cap- 
tured a Mouse,”’ by Professor Hibbard, a song was sung by 
Mrs. West, and the exercises closed. 





THIRD DAY.—TuHorspay, Jury 10. 


The exercises opened with prayer by Rev. G. B. 
Mains, of Bristol, Conn? 


Dr. Pickard, president of the University of Iowa, a 
former resident of New England, was introduced and 
congratulated the Institute on its success. He urged 
educators in all sections of the country to become ac- 
quainted and push the good work. His first school was 
in North Conway, N. H. His subsequent experience 
had been more fully with the West. 
he had found earnest men and women. 
ing for one grand result. 


In all sections 
All are work- 


Mr. Perkins’s Paper; Extremists in Education. 


Principal A. C. Perkins, of Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
N. H., read a paper upon “‘ Extremists in Education.” 


We are all under great obligations to men of one idea. Men 
are sometimes stigmatized as riders of hobbies and thrust 
aside as of no account themselves, because they make so much 
account of their ruling notion. They push some one thing to 
an extreme, but they force us to see that what we have under- 
rated or wholly rejected has a place somewhere in the economy 
of the best work; and that while the special advocate may have 
gone too far and become lost,—absorbed in one thought,—we 
have never gone farenough. I think we have in the science of 
education the same kind of extremists that Jules Verne is in 


tastic excess. The tone adopted is not likely to be the genial, 
progressive one of the French humorist. It is more likely to 
be domineering, self-conceited, and exacting. If we can sep- 


listen to them. I want to refer especially to a few of the ex- 
treme doctrines which I believe in these days are misleading 
teachers and distorting the product of education. I shall refer 
to the extremist as an object-teacher, as condemning text- 
books, as an advocate of written examinations, as a defender 
of one-sided education, as one who condemus the infliction of 
physical pain as a punishment, as a stickler for so-called 
natural methods, as one who would abolish normal schools, as 
a foe of religious teaching. 

The great value of what is called object-teaching, in impart- 
ing elementary ideas and giving them shape, cannot be over- 
estimated.* It is at first absolutely indispensable to a clear 
understanding of the most common and familiar principles. It 
is adapted to primary instruction, as the support by which the 
infant is taught to sustain itself and walk alone. But the time 
comes quite early when the power of abstraction must be 
exercised ; when the mind must learn to work without the 
presence of material objects ; when the imagination must be 
trained to devise and shape new objects, instead of deriving 
impressions from objects already in existence. I should prefer 
the name ‘illustrative-teaching’’ to ‘‘object-teaching.” I 
should use it never for the sake of the illustration, but for the 
principle it reveals, and keep it within such limits that the in- 
ventive powers shall be constantly tempted beyond it. 

In the matter of text-books, I see men staring off in every 
direction in the excessive praise or censure bestowed on par- 
ticular books. Among our common-school books I believe 
there is no such thing as an absolutely best. From many good 
books there may be some one which I may on the whole prefer; 
but if I claim that it is absolutely the best, apart from the 
circumstances of its use, I thereby advertise my own narrow- 
ness and ignorance. The doctrine that no text-book whatever 
should be used in the early years of school-life is a protest 
against the formal memorizing of mere words, when the pupil 
is required to learn more than the teacher himself knows. 
But the protest is an extreme one. An author has the study 
of many years and a knowledge of the weak points of students. 
His book is an outcome of his experience, and I cannot under- 
stand why it can fail to help teacher and scholar, provided the 
teacher has scholarship enough to prize its accuracy. With a 
teacher who can breathe into the printed page the breath of 
life, and hold the book in its proper subordinate place, it must, 
even in the case of the youngest pupils, be a help. 

I believe we are overdoing in our schools and colleges the 
matter of written examinations, both as a test of what goes to 
make a scholar and as a means of discipline. It has its place 
as a test of certain faculties; it is adapted to secure accurate 
statements; but no man can put all that constitutes a good 
scholar upon a written page. When a common measure is 
sought, that can be applied impartially to a large number of 
pupils merely for the sake of making a comparison between 
them, it is perhaps better than anything else. But I fear it is 
coming to be used in such a way as to signify that the main 
business of the instructor is to ascertain by the most con- 
venient means what the pupil has learned, rather than himself 
to guide, inspire, encourage, teach; that he is the task-master 
rather than the helper. The test is at best an arbitrary one. 
The difference between the advocates of an education exclu- 
sively classical, and of one exclusively scientific, is entirely a 
diversity between extremists, whose scope is too narrow to 
look over the whole field with which an educated man ought 
to be familiar. 

In the matter of physical punishment I find an extreme 
fastidiousness, I call that man an extremist who holds that 
physical pain should never be inflicted to repress insubordina- 
tion and secure obedience to rightful authority. So far as the 
objection to corporal punishment tends to remove from it all 
that is tyrannical, mean, revengeful, unlovely, the plan is 
good. To exclude it altogether is an extreme only less danger- 
ous than the excessive use of it. 

Another extreme relates to methods, and presumes that what 
is natural for the infant is also natural for the full-grown man; 
and proposes to teach adults by applying to them the processes 
that are practicable for infants, in imparting to them the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. It seems to go upon the theory that 


previous discipline and aptitude already acquired are of no 
value. 


The assaults that have been made within a few years on 
normal schools come from extremists, who, without stopping 
to examine the actual work of the schools and their uplifting 
influence, by a long leap through the dark jump at a conclusion 
unfavorable to the training of teachers at the public expense. 
The way in which this outlay comés back many-fold into the 
public treasury is not difficult to trace, so far as dollars and 
cents are concerned. The way in which a return is made, too 
precious to be measured by any money standard, is equally 
plain. 

Another extreme, for which I do not see the remedy, is the 
objection to religious teaching in our public schools) I know 
our tendency to sectarian narrowness, but I cannot compla- 
cently see the religious element in its best aspects dismissed 
from our schools. We are learning in this generation that 
there is one thing more narrow, unreasonable, and heartless 








these numbers and operations with appropriate symbols. 


arate prophetic truth from mere rhapsody, we shall do well to 





than religious intolerance, and that is irreligious intolerance; 
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with that we have to deal when we face men who oppose the | stitute into the presence of the pupil’s mind, and in simply di- 


giving of instruction about the source of all good morals. 


Discussion. 


Isaac Bridgman, of Cleveland, O., indorsed the views of| guage can never become the original source of knowledge. At 


Mr. Perkins, and believed that oral and written recitations 
and examinations should be combined. 
civen up for the other; both are valuable, 


Mrs. Knox, of Boston, gave a description of the condition 


of different schools visited by her under similar methods of|to a fresh study of his lesson, and in a way that will enable 


training, some of which were successful, some not; and asked 
that a committee be appointed to devise a system of study in 
each year in all the schools of the country, and have teachers 
make a yearly report of progress. 

Mr. Harper, of Maine, urged the importance of moral train- 
ing, and that teachers give this subject more attention. 


Dr. MeVickar, of Potsdam, N. Y., set forth the claims of 
object-teaching, and said it was not alone fitted for children, 
but for higher grades there is nothing like having the thing it- 
self present when teaching a subject. He said it should be 
called ‘* objective,”’ not ‘‘ object’”’ teaching, in which he fully 
believed. We must confine our teaching to the wants of chil- 
dren, and must use the materials which most readily supply 
the mind’s needs. The child must be brought into direct con- 
tact with the entities, physical or mental. 


John Hancock, of Dayton, O., thought written examinations 
and exercises superior to all, as the result of his own experi- 
ence, he having tried both methods. 


Secretary Dickinson’s Paper: Oral Teaching. 


After the discussion came a paper by Secretary J. W. Dick- 
inson, of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The term “ oral teaching’’ seems, in this country, to have 
no definite and generally-accepted signification. Some writers 
and many teachers mean, by oral teaching, an oral description 
by the teacher to his pupils, of any object or subject of thought, 
leaving the learners to obtain their ideas from the language 
employed rather than from the objects themselves, that should 
be the real oceasions of knowledge. Others think it means 
a full explanation by the teacher of all that which, under some 
other method, would be wrought out by the pupil for himself; 
and still others think it means such suggestions to the pupils 
by the conversations of the teacher as will lead them, without 
any effort of their own, to that information which would bet- 
ter be obtained by their own unguided labor. Al) these per- 
sons agree in this, that oral teaching itself is a process by 
which those who are taught by it are simply invited to exert 
their passive powers in receiving what is offered to them by 
the active efforts of another. From such notions of what oral 
teaching is, there arise many objections to its use. 

Itis said that such teaching defeats the very ends which 
teaching should always aim to secure; that as all forms of 
mental development are the products of that activity which 
the mind developed itself exerts, oral teaching is opposed to 
development; that as the mind learns only by its own inde- 
pendent thinking, oral teaching is opposed to the acquisition 
of knowledge; that as the mind acquires the power of per- 
forming any act by performing it for itself, oral teaching is 
opposed to the acquisition of methods of activity. From this 
confusion of ideas there is no deliverance, except by such a 
careful illustration of the language employed as will enable 
those who discuss the question to have the same object of 
thought, at the same time, before their minds while they are 
condemning or approving. If all the language now used by 
those who discourse with such apparent wisdom on educa- 
tional affairs was treated in the same way, some of the wisdom 
would disappear, and it would be found that much of what is 
opposed no one ever advocated, and much of that which is ap- 
proved no one ever called in question. 

The speaker then illustrated and defined some of the signifi- 
cant terms he was to use in the discussion, such as conscious- 
ness, idea, thoughts, knowledge, object of knowledge, mental 
culture, teaching, both oral and written teaching. He defined 
oral teaching to be that complex act which consists in present- 
ing to the pupil the object or subject to be studied, and in ac- 
companying the presentation with such words as will occasion 
the mind of the person taught to think such thoughts as the 
teacher desires to produce. Written teaching was shown to 
consist in presenting language as the original sources of knowl- 
edge and mental activity, instead of presenting the literal ob- 
jects of knowledge. Oral and written teaching were then com- 
pared, by an analysis of both. The former was found to fur- 

nish the right occasions for knowledge; to lead the mind to 
exert such activity as will result in true knowledge; in a right 
training of the faculties, and in the acquisition of a good 
method of thinking and acting. 
_ Not one of these results can be produced by written teach- 
ing. A true way of applying oral teaching was then illustrated, 
and it was shown that the whole duty of the teacher, in so far 
as teaching is concerned, consists in establishing such rela- 
tions between the pupil and the object of his study as will en- 


Neither should be} must first be awakened in the mind by their appropriate ob- 


recting his mind to think those thoughts it should think. 
Oral teaching does not forbid the use of books; it rather pre- 
pares the mind of the learners for their legitimate use. Lan- 


best itis only a system of signs of ideas that, if possessed, 


jects. After a subject has been taught, books may be used, 
and they will then serve to call the mind of the learner back 


him to acquire new knowledge, and to teach in turn what he 
has himself been taught. 

Teachers generally talk too much in their teaching. The 
true ends to be attained by teaching should never be forgot- 
ten, and if culture and aright method of activity are these 
ends, the teacher in the application of his art should conceal 
himself as much as possible, and leave his pupil to work by 
himself with the true object of his thought, and with no other 
help than that which is necessary to prevent him from grop- 
ing for the truth and for a right way of findingit. All objects 
of thought are to be taught in accordance with the same 
method. Material things are to be presented to the senses, 
and mental things by awakening into consciousness those 
states of the mind that are to be studied. All valid criticisms 
against oral teaching are made against its abuse, and not 
against its right use. The method is but little understood in 
this country, and those who condemn it show their ignorance 
of the true object of criticism. If the definition given of 
teaching is the correct one, it will be seen that the oral objec- 
tive method is the only true method. 


. Discussion. 


Rev. A. D, Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., commended the re- 
marks of Mr. Dickinson regarding teaching morals. It is im- 
possible to inculeate good morals if the teacher does not live 
such morals. The teacher must be the incarnation of the 
Bible. He illustrated the methods of teaching morals by citing 
three of his own teachers. Morality always saves. 


Mr. Tweed, supervisor of the Boston schools, spoke of the 
objection by some to oral teaching, that school-books are 
thrown out of the school by this method. He denied this, and 
said that in the Boston schools, since the adoption of the oral 
method, they had increased five-fold. 


General Eaton thought different pupils needed different 
treatment; that some were reached by oral teaching easiest; 
others by use of text-books; both systems should be com- 


bined. There is harmony between them. 


G. T. Fletcher, of Maine, indorsed and commended the re- 
marks of Mr. Dickinson. 


Dr. Allen’s Paper: Physical Education of Girls. 


An elaborate essay, which had been prepared by Dr. Nathan 
Allen, of Lowell, upon ‘‘ Education of Girls as affected by 
Growth and Physical Development,’’ was distributed among 
members, and will be published with the official report of the 
Institute proceedings. An abstract is given below. 

That there are serious evils and defects in the present 
methods of teaching is very evident from a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with our public-school system, among the best educators 
and most sagacious writers in our country. The conviction in 
many minds is becoming stronger every year that, considering 
the amount of time, labor, and expense bestowed upon our 
schools, the fruits do not correspond with the immense outlay; 
or in other words, they fail too frequently in practical results. 
Nowhere is this failure more striking, and its effects so inju- 
rious, as in the education of girls. The most marked feature 
in this failure, or injury, growing out of the present modes of 
teaching, is its effect upon health and the physical system. 

It is found that numbers break down while engaged in study. 
others soon after completing their education, and many others 
still become physically disabled for discharging the dutiés, la- 
bors, and responsibilties of life. Such results constitute evils 
of no small magnitude. It is true these evils do not originate 
wholly in the school, and, in many instances, it is not at all 
responsible; they start in the family, and grow out of the 
present state of society; and, while it may be difficult to point 
out all the sources, an important eause, the most fruitful 
agency, is connected with the system of education. One of 
the chief causes of failure in education is the want of fixed 
principles as guides. The Creator has established such laws 
in the human system for the proper development of every fac- 
ulty of the mind as well as every organ in the body. 

It is the province of physiology to unfold the nature and 
character of those laws, in their various applications. There 
is one general law in this science which should be better un- 
derstood. In the whole process of education a most important 
change is constantly taking place in the physical system, which 
is but little noticed; viz., growth. There is not only the regu- 
lar law of supply and waste going on to support life, but, in 
addition, nature demands that provision should be made for 
the increase of growth of every part of the body. This law 


are greater than at some others, An observance of this law of 
growth is of the highest importance in the whole course of ed- 
ucation. If these laws of growth and change were better un- 
derstood and observed, it would be found that we have far 
greater power over the physical system in development than is 
generally supposed. 

It is an established fact that every part of the body is con- 
stantly changing, so that in the course of seven years it is esti- 
mated that the whole system is entirely changed, not a particle 
of the same matter remaining at the end of that time. And 
although these changes are carried on according to certain 
fixed laws in chemistry and physiology, we have the power, to 
some extent, of directing and modifying their results. The 
two principal agents in effecting these results are nutrition 
and exercise. Careful examination shows that these two 
great agencies are controlled very much by our own choice 
ind power. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is that 
the attention of the public is being directed more and more to 
physical improvement. There are undoubtedly serious objec- 
tions to some of the ways in which this interest is manifested, 
especially as connected with athletic sports and games. The 
matter here may be carried too far for the physical and moral 
interests of those engaged in them. Where this improvement 
is most needed is in the early training in the family, combined 
with an educational system. Physical improvement should 
become a leading object, both in the family and in the school, 
and through all the stages of education the culture of the body 
should go hand in hand with that of the mind. There should 
be in all schools a system of gymnastics or physical exercises 
of some kind, wisely adapted to the wants of the pupils. 

In advocating a more strict observance of the laws of 
health and life, and objecting to the present modes of educa- 
tion, it should be distinetly understood that no one depart- 
ment of mental culture, no particular mode of teaching, neither 
the higher education of woman, nor coéducation, are here sin- 
gled out for criticism; neither is it intended to oppose or object 
at all to female education; but, on the other hand, we advo- 
cate the highest possible mental culture for girls that is com- 
patible with their whole organization,—that harmonizes both 
with the physical and mental systems. This constitutes the 
only sure basis or foundation for all true culture, and its laws 
are the certain tests of its correctness and success; for, guided 
by these laws, there is no theory, no experimenting, no failure. 
Once it was customary for the girls in our New-England 
families to do much domestic labor, commencing quite early in 
life. They were trained up to it, year after year. Some part 
»f this labor was hard, and its performance made a severe tax 
upon the muscles. In this way the constitution of girls be- 
came strong and vigorous, capable of much endurance. Be- 
sides, schools were formerly continued only about half the year, 
and then in the intermediate time girls found an abundance of 
exercise in work. One of the most unfortunate events or sen- 
timents that ever befel any people was the change in feeling 
ind opinion that came over our New-England women, in re- 
zarding domestic work as menial and degrading. Many girls 
may go through the whole course of education, — the high 
school, the seminary, and the college,—may shine as scholars 
in every department of learning; but what can we say of their 
sonstitutions,—of their physical stamina? Has not the mind 

or brain been educated too much, altogether at the expense of 
the body? These evils are of such a character that physicians 
only can judge fully of their nature and extent. Itis a fact 
that there has been, within twenty or thirty years, a great in- 
crease of diseases among New-England women, of such type 
ind character as would originate only from an excess of nerve- 
tissue or the want of a well-balanced organization. 

In no part of female education is there so much need of re- 
form as in that of physical culture. If the standard of schol- 
irship is to be raised higher and higher in all our schools for 
girls, and no greater attention is to be paid to the laws of 
health and life, grave consequences may well be apprehended, 

[f this educational pressure was confined to a few individuals, 

there would not be the same danger; but when the great ma- 
jority of our New-England girls are thus crowded, its effects 
become wilely extended and far-reaching into the future. The 
remark has been made, ‘‘ Educate a woman, and you educate 

arace.’ This saying is full of meaning, and capable of differ- 
ent interpretations. Its meaning or application must depend 

upon the term ‘‘ educate,’’—how and in what way it is done. 

This ‘educating’? should have reference to the future, as 
well as to the present; to the body, as well as to the mind; for 
the highest development of brain and nerve-tissue alone will 

never go far toward educating a race,—in fact, it will inevit- 
ably run out, God has established most intimate relations be- 
tween one generation and another, by the laws of inheritance. 

As yet, these laws are very imperfectly understood; but 

enough is known to show that they depend upon certain con- 

ditions, which must be carefully studied and taken into ac- 

count. They cannot always be ignored or set aside with im- 

punity. 

If an education that breaks down and impairs the physical 

energies of the system, tends to defeat the wise operations of 

[Continued on page 26.) 








able him to think in aright manner of that object. This is|begins its operations with life and continues to adult age, 
done by bringing the true object of thought instead of a sub-| though the changes which nature makes at particular periods 
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THE WEEK. 


— The American Philological Association met at Newport, 
R. L., July 15; Jotham B. Sewall, president. 

— Favorable reports continue to be received from Memphis, 
Tenn., regarding the yellow fever. No new cases have been 
reported since the 10th inst. 

— England. — The depression in the cotton trade of Great 
Britain continues, and it is estimated that in six of the prom- 
inent manufacturing districts nearly one million spindles are 
idle. The remains of the late Prince imperial of France, 
were landed at Woolwich armory, England, Friday, July 11. 
The body was conveyed to the armory, and in the evening the 
funeral train started for Chiselhurst. The funeral services 
were held on Saturday, and were very impressive. Queen Vic- 
toria and most of the royal household of Great Britain attended 
the funeral. Many distinguished Frenchmen were also pres- 
ent, Prince Jerome Bonaparte and his two sons being the chief 
mourners. 

— France.—By a vote of 352 to 159, the French Chamber of 
Deputies has passed the Ferry educational bill. 

— Germany.—The Reichstag passed the protective cusomst 
tariff on Saturday by a vote of 100 majority. 

— Russia. — Four hundred Nihilists were lately arrested at 
Kieff, and a great store of weapons seized. 

— South Africa.—Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at Cape- 
town on the 23d of June. The Zulu head men say King 
Cetywayo will not submit to Chelmsford’s terms of peace. 

— Turkey. — The Porte still desires to send a commissioner 
to Egypt, in spite of the opposition of England and France. 








The great interest manifested in the annual meeting 
of the American Institute commands us to give our col- 
umns for a full report of the fiftieth meeting. In mak- 
ing it as complete as it is, we are indebted to the speak- 
ers, the Boston press, and especially to the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, to all of whom not only credit but thanks are 
given for courtesies. 








Tue fiftieth annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute had representatives from more than twenty States 
in the Union. All of the New-England States sent 
large delegations; next came New York and Pennsyl- 
Vania in point of numbers, while the South and the 
West had some of their most active and efficient work- 
ers at the meeting. England, France, Germany, China, 


3.00! «Am. Ins. of Instruction, 1830--1879.” “ Fiftieth Annual 


see in the audience and at the hotels some of the colored 
teachers of the South. The Institute has never recog- 
nized color or race-lines, in its welcome and its work, 
and it was especially pleasant to see the intermingling 
of all men and women in the common and universal in- 
terests of personal and race elevation. 





TREASURER WALTON reports $1,809 received as fees 
for membership. The completeness of the arrangements 
with the railroads secured the payment of the one dol- 
lar fee from every person in attendance, and all who en- 
joyed the privileges of the meetings may have the sat- 
isfaction of a personal contribution to the working abil- 
ity of the Institute. 








Tue Pavilion erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. Dodge, general manager of the B. C. & M. rail- 
road, proved to be an excellent substitute for Fabyan’s 
parlors. This building, with a seating-capacity for an 
audience of 1,200 people, was tastily decorated with 
flags, shields, etc. Over the stage was the motto Incep- 
imus non finimus. The shields bore the inscriptions,— 


Meeting.” “Welcome.” AStar. Balances, with Educa- 
tion in one scale lifting Society in the other. Clasped 
The coat-of-arms of New Hampshire, and a 
The Pavilion 


hands. 
monogram of the name of the Institute. 
was well filled at several of the meetings, and speakers 
and audience tested with much satisfaction its comforts 
and acoustic qualities. Such a hall will be of great ser- 
vice to the various gatherings which shall hereafter be 
held at the Mountains, and will constitute another at- 
traction for associations of all sorts and sizes. 








THE mountains, the sea, and Saratoga, will be con- 
testants as to the place of the semi-centennial meeting 





of the Institute. As its exercises will partake of the 
nature of a celebration of its jubilee year, it will require 
not only a large place for its meetings, but most liberal 
and wise plans in all respects. In view of this fact it 
may be that the directors will be called to a special ses- 
sion earlier than January, 1880. 


Mr. WASHINGTON was ommed with clouds during 
the first two days of the meeting. The fortunate ones 
ascended on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and ob- 
tained unusually fine landscape and cloud-views. The 
excursions in other directions were most satisfactory to 
all parties concerned, and we have heard only expres- 
sions of delight with the grand features of our White- 
Mountain scenery, and of complete satisfaction with the 
arrangements made for their enjoyment. Certainly 
the mountains, hills, streams, and forests of this section 
have never, or hardly ever, been visited by more intel- 
ligent or enthusiastic admirers of natural scenery. 


( 


Tur American Institute Path up Mount Carrigan 
and across the Wilderness from Sawyer’s River to 
Waterville, was opened and dedicated by the Appala- 
chian,Club, on Thursday. As will be remembered, a 
fund was raised at the meeting of 1878, and the work 
of opening these important mountain paths has been 
done by the Club during the year; and in future years, 
the members of the Institute will enjoy the results of 
these explorations. Sign-boards bearing the device, 
“ AMERICAN InstiTUTE Patu, 1878,” have been erected 
to show travelers the way, and the way it was opened. 








One of the most interesting features of this meeting 
was the singing of Mrs. Julia Houston West. The 
dignity and charming repose of person, the wonderful 
sweetness, clearness, and variety of vocalization, and 
the proper selection of music for the occasion, made 
her talent most conspicuous, and won for her the admir- 
ation of all ber hearers. We very much question 








aud Japan were present by proxy, and we were glad to 


whether any portion of the exercises will be remem- 





jubilee year. 
species, but we want more.of the same sort. 


tumn. 
cussions will then come to the members for their reading 
while the interest is still fresh. All members who have 
paid the annual assessment of $1.15 are entitled to the 
volume. 
mailing, and all persons who have not paid this latter 
sum are requested to send the same to the treasurer, 
George A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 


bered longer or more pleasantly than Mrs. West’s ex- 
quisite singing. 








PrEsIDENT CARLETON’s executive ability was well 
tested in the conduct of the sessions, and was 
no respect found wanting. Prompt, genial, firm, 
impartial, he won the respect of the large audi- 
ences, and made a host of friends. Secretaries Sawyer 
and Littlefield, and Treasurer Walton, were alike and, as 
usual, prompt, courteous, and attentive in their work, 
and the thanks of all the members are due and ex- 
tended to each and all of them for their wise provisions 
for, and management of, the meeting. 


in 








Tur Committee of Arrangements for 1880 will re- 
member that fourteen hundred of the eighteen hundred 
members of 1879 were ladies. They will be satisfied 
with half the representatives on the programme of the 
Mrs. West was a splendid type of the 








Or the many agents who have contributed to the 


success of the Institute, no one is more worthy of uni- 
versal praise than J. A. Dodge, Esq., general manager and 
superintendent of the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
Railroad. The facilities for travel to and from the 
meetings, the promptness and despatch of trains, with- 
out noise or confusion, are due to his constant personal 
care, while his courtesy and intelligent interest in the 
whole work of the association stamp him as a gentle- 
man of the highest type. 








Mr. ALLEN, a colored normal teacher at Lumberton, 


N. C., and a graduate of the Westfield Normal School, 
made so favorable an impression upon the Institute, 
and presented so strong a case as to the need of 
money for the erection of a school-building, that a 
subscription was taken, securing about $180, and acom- 
mittee was appointed to help him raise $800 to carry 
on his work. We do not mention the case to invite 
other worthy needy ones to present their claims before 
the association at its next and future annual meetings, 
but the rather to suggest that this is probably an ex- 
ceptional case, which should not establish a precedent, 
as the Institute has not yet reached such a pecuniary 
‘ondition as to be the almoner of bounties to the finan- 
cially needy. The Mississippi Jubilee Singers arrived 
a day too late for a benefit concert. 








By vote of the directors, the volume of lectures deliv- 


ered before the Institute, and the proceedings, will be 
published immediately, and distributed in the early au- 


This is a wise decision, as the papers and dis- 


The fifteen cents extra covers the expense of 








One of the most notable features of the meeting was 


the attendance and commingling of prominent educators 
from all sections of the country. Without seeming to 
be invidious in our selection of names, where so many 
were present, we notice the following among the great 
number who participated in the enjoyments and the 
exercises of the sessions: 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. Albert Harkness, LL.D., 
Brown Univ., Rhode Island; Hon. John Hancock, 
Ohio; Henry Barnard, LL.D., Connecticut; Prof. C. A. 
Young, Princeton, N. J.; William T. Harris, LL.D., 
Missouri ; 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. Board of Ed., Massa- 
chusetts; J. L. Pickard, LL.D., University of Iowa; 
Prof. Henry N. Blake, Nebraska; Nathan Allen, M.D., 
Massachusetts ; Charles Northend, Connecticut ; C. C 


Gen. John Eaton, U. 8S. Com., 


E. C. Hewitt, LL.D., Bloomington, II. ; 
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Rounds, Prin: State Normal School, Maine; Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, Connecticut; Prof. J. E. Haines, New 
Jersey; J. H. Hoose, Prin. Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y.; M. MeVicar, LL.D., Prin. Normal School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Prof. T. Thacher, Yale College, Connecti- 
cut; Louis Soldan, Prin. Nor. School, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rev. E. P. Hammond, Connecticut; G. T. Fletcher, 
Prin. Nor. School, Castine, Me.; Hon. T. W. Harvey, 
Ohio; Prof. Benjamin F. Tweed, Massachusetts; J. L. 
Lincoln, LL.D., Brown Univ., Rhode Island; Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, Massachusetts; M. Lyon, LL.D., Rhode 
Island; F. D. Blakeslee, A.M., Rhode Island; Prof. 
N. H. Niles, Massachusetts; Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, 
New Hampshire; Prof. C. E. Fay, D. W. Jones, and 
S. W. Mason, Massachusetts; H. P. Warren, Prin. 
Normal School, New Hampshire ; George A. Walton, 
Massachusetts ; and others. 





We again call the attention of our readers to the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Philadelphia, July 29, 30, and 31, The American In- 
stitute had an immense and altogether grand meeting 
of New-England teachers last week among the moun- 
tains, and the meeting of the National Association will 
be a fit conclusion of the great educational summer 
campaign. On the programme are represented all sec- 
tions of the Union, and the thought and work in all 
will be ably represented. Numerous committees of the 
best citizens of Philadelphia have been at work for 
months, with a view to make the coming meeting the 
most successful in all respects the Association has ever 
held, and there is every prospect that their object will 
be accomplished. Every effort that hospitality can sug- 
gest in the way of excursions and opportunities to see 
whatever may be of interest in this historical city, is 
making to entertain the educators who shall gather 
there, during the time the Association is not in 
session. 

Ample and favorable arrangements have been made 
by the hotels for the entertainment of guests, however 
large the crowd may be. The leading railroads have 
provided to act as liberally for this meeting as the rail- 
roads have already done for the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute. We expect to be able to announce these 
arrangements definitely in our next issue. We hope 
to see an immense gathering of our educators from all 
parts of the country, at Philadelphia, and especially 

‘ that those of New England, notwithstanding the recent 
great meeting which was more especially their own, 
will be on hand in formidable numbers. 








Tue International Educational Conference, which is 
to meet at the Thousand Island Park, on Wellesley 
Island, in the river St. Lawrence, on Monday, August 
11, and continue one week, is to be under the able di- 
rectorship of J. H. Hoose, principal of State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y. The place selected for this 
conference is happily situated for such a meeting. The 
majestic St. Lawrence, a vast body of clear water, mov- 
ing onward at the rate of from three to five miles per 
hour, literally filled with islands, is a wonder itself. 
The Park is situated twenty-five miles below Cape Vin- 
cent, six miles below Clayton, and five above Alexan- 
dria Bay. It is easy of access during the season, by 
regular trains and boat accommodations. The climate 
and the air in summer are cool, stimulating and invig- 
orating. The scenery is that of Nature, the life is 
rural, and the modes of living are simple. 


The programme presents an inviting and instructive 
list of exercises, to be given by men of eminence in edu- 
cation. Amongthem are Dr. McVicar, Prin. State Nor- 
mal School, Potsdam, N. Y.; C. W. Bardeen, A.M., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. Thomas Hunter, New York city ; 
E. O. Haven, Chancellor Syracuse University, N. Y. ; 
J. A. McLellan, LL.D., President Ontario Teachers’ 
Association ; Prof. T. B. Stowell, M.A., Cortland, N. Y.; 
Prof. Jerome Allen, M.A., Geneseo, editor of Barnes’ 











Educational Monthly ; J. 8. St. John, M.A., Albany, 
N. Y.; Prof. Warren Mann, M.A., Potsdam, N. Y.; 
Prof. C. A. Babcock, M.A., Fredonia, N. Y.; Prof. 
W. H. Lennon, M.A.; and many others. 


For information relating to routes of travel, rates of 
fare, and accommodations at the Park, ress J. F, 
Dayan, secretary of 'l'housand Island Park Association, 
Watertown, N. Y. 








AN OVERLOOK OF INSTITUTE WEEK. 


Institute-week at the mountains has come and gone, 
and (in the expressive new word of the reporter from 
out West) the Hxodusters are working out their joint 
and several styles of salvation according to-the gospel 
of the mammoth excursion. The superintendent of the 
excellent Boston, Concord & Montreal R. R. thinks the 
attendance was nearly up to the great crowd of last year ; 
but thanks to the better management of railroads and 
hotels, the impression of an uncomfortable crowd was 
far less than a year ago. The difficulty of hearing the 
good things was overcome by the admirable arrange- 
ment of Mr. Barron’s new tabernacle, which comforta- 
bly seats a thousand people, and is well adapted for 
everything save getting out in a hurry. We suppose 
all due allowance must be made for the difficulties of 
handling a crowd at the foot of Mt. Washington, and 
we are not disposed to be too critical over the ordinary 
tricks of St. Boniface. But we were unable to discover 
the “true inwardness ” of certain operations effecting 
reduced fares between Bethlehem and Fabyan’s, or fully 
understand the impossibility of buying a biscuit within 
five miles of the tabernacle, or the after-dinner proclivi- 
ties of all the “king’s horses” and chariots at the Pro- 
file House. Of one fact we suspect, however, the visit- 
ing two thousand were made aware, — that an excur- 
sion which lands a man in the heart of a mountain- 
wilderness, practically controlled by a dozen hotel-keep- 
ers, inevitably turns out anything but a triumph of 
economy. 

Perhaps it was this discovery, made last year, that 
thinned out the great crowd of teachers with small sala- 
ries, and gave to the whole multitude a more solid 
and strictly educational look than a year ago. Proba- 
bly it was for the economy of the thing, that the dis- 
trict schools within an hour’s walk of the tabernacle 
were not dismissed during the Institute. We would 
like to see a photographic group of the school commit- 
tee-men who kept those two or three school-mistresses 
at work in sight of the assembled educational wisdom of 
the East and West! The wisdom was certainly there, 
and what was not known within the circumference of 
that crowd about American school-keeping was hardly 
worth knowing. As usual, however, Boston was re- 
markably chary of her favors; perhaps regarding her 
three supervisors, marshalled by her glorious old boy, 
Father Tweed, as competent for all purposes of obser- 
vation. The normal schools of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island had but a scanty representation, while the 
three most eminent masters from New York were on 
hand. But, on the whole, we have seldom seen to- 
gether so many men worth hearing in public or talking 
with in private, on school matters, as last week. 


A noticeable thing was the cosmopolitan character of 
the convention. The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion is no longer a New-England affair but thoroughly 
national, not only in the spirit of its discussions, but the 
representative character of its attendants. The post of 
honor on three evenings was given to Ohio, Missouri, 
and the United States Commissioner of Education. It 
was interesting to notice that the West, as represented 
by Hancock and Harris, gave no uncertain sound in re- 


spect to the higher education, the value of classical. 


training, and the essentially spiritual aim of all public 
instruction. No men so well as our great school-men 
of the West, understand that the secularizing, ultra- 
practical theory which would shear off the head of our 
public education would be the ruin of popular intelli- 


gence, and a retreat from republican civilization. We 
are glad to hear, from the highest authorities, that, so 
far, the common school in all its departments has been un- 
moved by the assault of the last few years. The chil- 
dren’s line yet stands unbroken. Our New-England 
people are coming to understand that they have no sep- 
arate interest or especial type of superiority in this mat- 
ter of public education. The interest of every grade 
of public school is the same. The Latin School of Bos- 
ton is tied tothe smallest negro district school'in Louis- 
iana, and a blow at any vital spot in the great circle of 
the American system of free education is felt in every 
nerve. 

It was also pleasant to mark a general broadening of 
comprehension, and a more genial spirit of reconcilia- 
tion in all the discussions that touched on the New 
Method of Education. In fact, every method of educa- 
tion is eternally new that is rooted in the nature of 
man and grows out of a genuine experience in awaken- 
ing the powers and informing the minds of children ; 
and every method is antiquated that has not upon it 
this stamp of immortal youth. We seem to discover a 
growing apprehension of the fact that the new educa- 
tion does not mean the obstinate pushing of any little 
pet system of drill, but the general opening and uplift- 
ing of the spirit in teacher and scholar to apprehend 
the divine laws for the development of man. There is 
no doubt that the leading teachers in all portions of the 
country are to-day in a more receptive mood for reform 
in teaching, more eagerly inquiring, and working more 
faithfully toward new light than ever before. 

The one speech we heard by a woman contained the 
most practical suggestion of the convention, — that a 
standing committee of the Institute should gather up 
the results of the new methods of instruction in various 
parts of the country, and present, each year, something 
like a chart of progress. We are convinced that some- 
thing like this, whereby our great educational conven- 
tions could begin their yearly session with a reliable 
statement of the actual condition of school-work in the 
region they represent, would vastly add to the value 
of these meetings. It would save us the chronic groan 
over the good old times, by school-men who do not 
know that the sun has risen everywhere outside the 
inclosure of their own school-house. It would polarize 
the discussions of the conventions and relieve them 
from the suspicion of beating the air in a miscellaneous 
drift of essaying. And this most sensible suggestion, 
by this solitary woman, raises the question, Why, on 
the programme of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, do we find, this year, the name of no woman 
teacher? This was an oversight which can hardly be 
repeated. For with due reverence for the theories of 
American school-men, the practical knowledge, tact, and 
efficiency of American school-keeping to-day is, beyond 
comparison, found in the heads and hearts of American 
school-women. Next year, Brother Carleton, give the 
American schoolmistress a chance ! 








DRIFT. 

— ‘All things work together for good”’ to good things. 
The wrath of rural Gov. Robinson, of New York, against the 
normal schools of that State, has provoked a searching exam- 
ination of these schools by a committee of the legislature. 
The result is a document which will make it impossible for any 
New-York governor in the near future to impose on the com- 
mon intelligence of a people the flippant educational absurd- 
ities of the late messages of Gov. Robinson. It is declared 
that the schools are in admirable condition, doing excellent 
work, and only needing the opportunity to do larger and better 
service in the present direction. 

The same result has come from the crusade in Massachu- 
setts. Every charge made against the normal schools has been 
refuted. Boston has found out that her training-school is the 
soul of her system. And Gov. Garcelon, of Maine, probably 
learned more about normal schools, in two days, at the late 
graduating exercises of the Castine Normal, than ever before. 


The governor of New Hampshire seems in need of a little of 


the same sort of instruction; for he launches his bolt against 





the one normal of that State. 
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[t is obvious that man’s control of nature is conditional upon a 
knowledge of mathematics, and that a knowledge of mathe- 
matics is useful to every human being. The sciences which 
are of great service to man in gaining a mastery over nature 





(Continued from page 23.) 


those laws,—if this supreme devotion to the mental culture 


alone, combined with other influences in society, is calculated 
to establish generally a standard of living so high and expen- 
sive that the great majority of young people have neither the 
means nor the physical strength to adopt and carry it out,— 
if such is the result of this state of things, that it must and 
does interfere directly with the duties of domestic life and the 
objects of the marriage institution, is it not time to pause and 
consider whither, as a people, we are drifting ? It may be said 
that education is not the cause of such a state of things or con- 
dition of society and the evils that threaten, but it constitutes 
the leading, if not the most powerful agency in society. This 
education eommences early with the girl,—shapes her habits 
and character for life, and the influence of woman dictates the 
fashions of the day, and moulds our domestic institutions. 
This high pressure of educational influences does not extend 
much further back than one generation, and as a people we 
are just entering upon a second; but we find already unmis- 
takable signs of physical degeneracy. The registration and 
census reports are bringing to light startling facts in respect to 
decline in the birth-rate, to the diminution of marriages, to the 
permanence of the family institution, and changes in popula- 
tion, ete. Said President Eliot, a few days since, in addressing 
the alumni of Harvard University: ‘‘ Now everything depends, 
with us and in the learned professions, upon the vigor of the 
body. The more I see of the future of young men that go out 
from these walls, the more it is brought home to me that pro- 
fessional success, and success in all the learned callings, de- 
pend largely upon the vigor of body, and that the men who win 
great professional distinction have that as the basis of their 
activity.”’ Now, if young men must depend for success in 
life upon the “ vigor of the body,’’ is it not equally important 
for young women, who are to be their competitors in the 
learned professions and in various departments of business, 
but, what is still more important, who are to be, in the broad- 
est and fullest sense, the ‘‘ educators of the race’’? 


are arithmetic, geometry, natural history, and physics. 

On the question of the studies that relate primarily to man, 
there is a famgreater diversity of opinion, and in this field the 
most injurious experiments are inaugurated. There is a 
radical difference between the modes of existence of things in 
the world of nature and things in the world of human institu- 
tions. Sense-perception may apprehend the various objects in 
time and space, but things of mind can be apprehended only 
by reflection. All human institutions are invisible, imper- 
ceptible things to the senses, and cognized only by reflection. 

By common consent the study of language has been made 
the central branch in the course of study in the schools of all 
civilized nations. It is taught as orthography, etymology, 
syntax, prosody, and rhetoric. The science of language is 
common to all human culture. Mathematics enables man to 
combine one object in nature with another; language en- 
ables one man to combine with another, and thus to partici- 
pate in the wisdom and experience of his fellows. It is a ne- 
cessity for every man to use the experience and wisdom of 
others. Mathematics and natural science, — combination of 
natural things; language, — spiritual combination : these are 
the rudimentary ‘branches of human culture, and they form 
the two essential branches of intellectual education in the 
school. 
Some educators have failed to see the paramount importance 
of language in education. They say that it is obvious that the 
science of things is more important than that of words; that 
we should have more of the former in schools and less of the 
latter. This plausible view attracts one, chiefly because it in- 
geniously suppresses the antithesis of nature and human nature. 
But these are as truly things of mind as of matter, and the 
most important are those that arise from the energy of the 
human will. They are its creation or combination, or at least 
a joint product of it with the intellect. Sweep them away and 
you sweep away at once the entire fabric of human freedom, 
and man sits down in the ashes of his civilization a squalid 
savage. What are arts, sciences, religion, the institutions of 
the family, the state and civil society. but spiritual things, 


work is the language of sensuous experience and of common 
life. Hence it happens that even a little study of Latin makes 
a great difference in the grasp of the mind as regards general- 
ization and principles. 

Without Latin the trope arid metaphor underlying the ab- 
stract terms used to express all elevated sentiment or thought 
in English, and more specifically all scientific results, whether 
moral, legal, spiritual, or natural, is not perceived or felt, 
It is when we come to look at the study of Latin and Greek as 
applied to all European culture, that we begin to see its true 
and deeper psychological bearing. The general principle 
which determines insight-giving studies is this: They must be 
of such a kind that they lead the individual out of his immedi- 
ate and familiar surroundings and cause him to assimilate the 
atmosphere and accessory conditions of an earlier historical 
stage of the people from whom he derives his culture and 
forms of civilization. 

With school-education the scholar begins the serious assim- 
ilation of the classics of his people, wherein he becomes by de- 
grees conscious of the elements of his complex being. Ifa 
man does not know or feel his existence, he cannot be said to 
live it as an independent existence. The man who does not 
know his own history nor the history of his civilization does 
not possess himself. When the scholar learns how much has 
come down to him, and the elements that have entered his be- 
ing, he begins to know how much that being involves, and in 
the consciousness of this he begins ‘‘to be somebody”’ in real 
earnest. 

In unconscious harmony with these principles, the deep in- 
stinct that has guided our educators has prescribed Latin and 
Greek as the ehief studies in our schools for training the mind 
of youth. This has been done wisely, for the evolution of our 
civilization issued through Greece and Rome in its way to us. 
Each national spirit reveals itself through language. Trans- 
lation loses, in a large measure, the peculiar element of feel- 
ing and phantasy, although it retains the higher abstract ele- 
ments. But for the purposes of explanation, it is essential for 
us to reproduce within ourselves, as nearly as possible, pre- 
cisely those immediate peculiar elements of feeling and phan- 
tasy which constitute the germinal cell-growth of Roman and 


Greek character. 


From the modern scientific idea of method,—even that called 





Discussion. 
Professor Sprague of Boston, C. C. Rounds of Farmington, 


Me., and Dr. Hewitt of the Illinois Normal School, spoke 


favorably of their experience in gymnastic training. 

Professor Hoose, of the Cortland (N. ¥.) Normal School, 
thought individual cases of seeming benefit from gymnastic 
exercises should not be accepted as proof positive of general 
benefit. 


Dr. McVickar, of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal School, 
favored gymnastic exercises, and thought the great cause of ill- 
health among pupils was reading light, emotional literature, 
which unfits them for study, and impairs physical strength. 


Readings by Professor Hibbard closed the session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session of the Institute began with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. West. 


W. T. Harris's Address: The Function of Latin and 
Greek in Education. 


The evening was occupied mainly by an address by the 
Hon. William T. Harris, of St. Louis. Alluding to the im- 
portance of the present in the estimation of every individual, 
he presented the truth that the present is the completest reali- 
zation of the possibilities of the past, and also the undeveloped 
germ of the future. Nothing passes away except to realize 
more perfectly the ideal, which is the active course of the 
process. The new existence is the joint product of the ideal 
and of the idealized result of the past; hence the new existence, 
in the nature of the case, must be a more concrete realization 
of the ideal of history. When one has habituated himself to 
the observation of the workings of Providence on a grand 
scale, he can more and more discern His purpose in minute 
affairs. 

Mr. Harris then spoke of the work of the educator as subject 
to internal and external changes, and as liable to the inter- 
ference of those who do not understand its principles, and set 
forth the necessity of its being studied scientifically. Two 
fields of scientific investigation are open, organization and 
course of study, and the latter was the special subject of the 
evening. 

Since man’s world is a two-fold one, he said,—a world of 
nature and a world of human institutions,—it is necessary that 
the branches of the course of study should include those which 
afford insight into these two realms. First are the branches 
which give insight into the phenomena and laws of Nature, 
and the relation thereof to man’s necessities, and more to re- 
duce them to his service. The most fundamental science of 


nature is mathematics. What is common to all nature as the 
logical condition of its existence and functions is mathematical 


which, though invisible except to the eye of reason, are yet 
more real to man than the material world around him? The 
separation and recognition of will-power, as distinct from nat- 
ural things, is a moral growth as much as intellectual. Here 
is, therefore, the Divine character of language,—the visible 
image or realization of reason, the revelation of human nature. 
Without language there is no revelation of human nature, and 
without the revelation of human nature there is and can be for 
man no correct science of things in time and space. All insti- 
tutions of man,—and it cannot be repeated too often that hu- 
man nature is revealed in and by means of institutions alone, 
—are combinations or organizations of man, united under the 
direction of an ideal. All combination of man with man is 
rendered possible only by means of language. Language is in 
this sense an institution itself, and the primary condition out 
of which institutions develop. 
The branches of the course of study which relate to man in- 
clude, besides language especially, civil history, esthetic art, 
and the ethical science which looks on the one hand toward 
jurisprudence and politics, and on the other toward morals and 
the conduct of life in one’s vocation. Language-studies al- 
ways involve something more than the study of mere words,— 
for words as significant of ideas lead us back to the generaliza- 
tions which preceded the process of word-making. The study 
of language is especially the study of literature, a product of 
the symbol-making power of the will. Language itself orig- 
inated by the same power. With the discussion of the func- 
tion of literature in a course of study is involved the much- 
debated question of classical study, or the question of “‘ Latin 
and Greek.’’ The settlement of this old question lies involved 
in the question, What are insight-giving studies ? and this has 
already been partly considered. The Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages are spoken of as being “‘ perfect”’ in the sense that they 
are complete as regards further growth, or as regards etymolog- 
ical inflections, or as regards syntactical organism, or, finally, 
as regards capacity for expression, whether artistic, scientific, 
or historical. 

This description of perfect does not seem to recommend it- 
self as a substantial reason for the prominent place that Latin 
and Greek hold in education. As being complete as regards 
growth, they would have no advantages over the Anglo-Saxon, 
the old Norse, the Zend, the Sanscrit, or any other dead lan- 
guage. Nor is it obvious at first glance why such complete- 
ness is an advantage. Why should we not study a living, or- 
ganic growth wherein we can trace a process actually going on ? 
Again, what thoughtful man will assert that inflections are 
a mark of perfection? Is the Sanscrit more perfect than the 
Latin ? Could the Greek and Latin do more than the lan- 
guage of Burke, Hegel, and Schelling? Buta better ground 
is urged for classical study, in that it furnishes the root-words 
of that part of our vocabulary which is especially the language 


Darwinism, — we see the absolute necessity of mastering our 
history in order to know ourselves. Just as the uncultivated 
person feels and knows the narrow circle of sensations, de- 
sires, appetites, and volitions, as his personal existence, so the 
man of culture recognizes his identity with the vast complex 
of civilization, — with the long travail of human history. As 
the mystic poet has stated this fact of man nature,— 
‘* He omnipresent is, 
All round himeelf he lies; 
Osiris spread abroad, 
Upstaring in all eyes’.’ 
For he looks at himself through the eyes of mankind and 
sees himself in mankind. History is the revelation of what is 
potentially in each man! 
In regard to German and French studies, a modern lan- 
guage stands to the English in the relation of codrdination, ~ 
not presupposition. English does not presuppose another 
modern Janguage as an earlierstage through which it passed, 
German and French need explanation through evolution as 
much as English. To study the embryology of the butterfly 
we must begin with the caterpillar, and not with the mosquito; 
so to understand the frog we must study the tadpole, and not 
the toad. Greece and Rome stood at the entrance of the mod- 
ern world. Greece introduces the idea of individuality into 
history, in place of the Oriental idea of substance. tome 
deepens the idea of individuality to that of legal person. The 
great modern States of Europe were from Roman colonies in 
the west. 
In conclusion we may sum up our positions in regard to the 
classic studies: Not only for English-speaking nations, but for 
all modern Europeans, the special culture-studies are Latin 
and Greek, The embryology of modern civilization is to be 
found in the literature and institutions of those wonderful 
peoples. While the theoretic and esthetic consciousness of 
the modern world is Greek, and uses Greek derivative words, 
the forms of jurisprudence, political, civil, and municipal ideas 
are Roman in substance, and are still expressed in Latin 
words, The study that emancipates our youth is, therefore, 


that of Latin and Greek. From distant Rome and Greece our 


too-crowded present can be seen without its attendant bustle 


and haste, and from the serene heights of classic art and liter- 
ature we have glimpses of 


** Truths that woke, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.”’ 


Announcements, Ete. 
Hon. John Hancock announced the date of the meeting of 


the National Teachers’ Association. It will beheld at Phil- 
adelphia, July 29, 30, and 31, | 








law. Mathematics formulates the nature of time and space. 





of thought and reflection, while the Teutonic or Gothic ground- 





Professor Hoose announced a meeting of the International 
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Normal Educational Conference, to be held at Thousand 


Island Park, Wellesley Island, river St. Lawrence, August 11 
to 16, inclusive. 

The exercises closed with singing by Mrs. West, and reading 
by Professor Hibbard of ‘‘In the Maelstrom,” and “‘ A Piece 


of Red Calico.”’ 


FOURTH AND LAST DAY.—Frinay, Jury 11. 


The exercises of the Institute opened with prayer by 
Prof. Isaac Bridgman, of Cleveland, Ohio, and singing 
by Mrs. West,—“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


A. P. Stone, chairman of the auditing committee, reported 
that the books had been truly and faithfully kept. 


M. Lyon, chairman of committee on honorary members, re- 
ported the following names: Natt Head, Governor of New 
Hampshire; Hon, W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. John 
Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio; Hon. E, E. White, of Lafayette, 
Ind.: Tanetaro Megata, Japanese Commissioner of Education, 
Boston. The nominations were confirmed. 


Journal of Education. 


T, D. Adams, chairman of committee on JouRNAL oF Epnu- 
CATION, made an address on its merits and its claims on the 
teachers and friends of education throughout the country, and 
submitted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the calling of the teacher is one of the most useful and 
honorable in the world; and that among the most probable tendencies in 
the work is a forgetfulness among teachers of the responsibilities which 
rest upon themselves in training the young for the duties of life and of 
citizenship in our nation. 

Resolved, That, in view of this tendency and responsibility, we hold it 
to be the duty of all teachers to equip themselves with the implements of 
their profession; to secure all the means within easy reach by which they 
may become more efficient in the work intrusted to their hands; and that 
teachers who fail in this regard are unworthy of employment in this 
sacred work 

Resolved, That we look with pride upon the fact that a committee of dis- 
tinguished educators representing the most civilized nationalities of the 
earth recently declared at the Paris Exposition that our own NATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, published at Boston, was the best in the world, 
and gave the bronze medal,the highest award possible, in testimony of their 
decision; that in our opinion the same amount of literary and professional 
matter, so fresh, invigorating. useful, and helpful to the teacher, can 
nowhere else be found in the same space and at the same cost. 

Resolved, That we urge upon all teachers to subscribe for this journal, 
and to read the same from a sense of duty, from a love of country, and 
asa token of their acknowledged responsibility in the cause of public 


education. T. D. ADAMS, Chair. ef Com. 


After remarks of a commendatory character by Mr. Mowry, 
of Rhode Island, the resolutions were adopted. 


Advisory Board. 


The following gentlemen were elected Advisory Board of 
Tue JouRNAL: C. C. Rounds, Me.; Hiram Orcutt, N. H.; 
Edward Conant, Vt.; D. B. Hagar, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, 
R. L.; I. N. Carleton, Ct. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


A. P. Stone,chairman of the Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported the following, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That in bringing the fiftieth annual meeting of the Institute 
of Instruction to a close, we tender our most hearty thanks to the officers 
of the Association for the excellent arrangements they have made for this 
meeting, and for their success in carrying out the programme of the same; 
to the several railroad and steamboat companies for the reduction of fares, 
extra trains, and other favors which have contributed to the success of the 
meetings and to the comfort and convenience of those in attendance upon 
them; to the proprietors of all the hotels here and elsewhere who have ex- 
tended their liberality and courtesy to the members of the Institute; to 
the gentlemen who have contributed papers, and to those who have par- 
ticipated in the discussions during the sessions of the Institute; and to 
Mrs. West and to Professor Hibbard for the very acceptable music and 
readings which have added so much to the enjoyment of all persons; to the 
hewspaper press, and especially to the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and other educational journals, for giving information con 


= ning the meetings and for calling the attention of the public to the 
same, 


Resolved, That we are under special obligations to the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal Railroad Company, and to the Fabyan Hotel Company, for 
the erection of this beautiful pavilion in which the sessions of the Institute 
have been held, and to Capt. C. W. Shedd for decorating the pavilion, and 
for his assistance during the meetings. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our most sincere thanks to J. A. 
Dodge, Esq., superintendent of the Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad 
Company, for his unwearied efforts in securing the erection of this pa- 
Vilion, for his interest and assistance in the affairs of the Institute, and 
for his ufiform courtesy and kindness toward its members, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our high appreciation of the work of 
the National Bureau of Education, particularly in respect to the compre- 
hensive plan of its annual reports, and the value of its circulars of in- 
formation. We would express also our gratification at the increased 
“ppropriation recently made by Congress for the work of the burean, and 
our firm belief that the collection of educational statistics,—made by this 
bureau for the first time in the history of our government,—will from year 
to year prove of increasing value, and we hope that no refluent wave of 
®conomy or opposition will be allowed to abridge or interfere with the 
Scope or usefulness of this great work. 

Resolved, That we reiterate our views expressed last year that the net 
Proceeds from the sale of public lands of the United States should be 
Sacredly appropriated to educational purposes. 

Resolved, That we recognize with unfeigned gratification the hopeful 
‘igus of the times in reference to educational affairs; and finally, believ- 





ing that the permanence of our republican institutions cannot be main- 
tained except by the constant elevation of the masses of our people in 
intelligence and virtue,—we will not countenance any retrograde move- 
ment in this respect, but will strive by all honorable means to secure such 
an onward movement as shall insure the perpetuity of free institutions 
and the elevation of our race. 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of this Institute that the 
time has come when the life and growth of our common schools impera- 
tively demand that organization and supervision which can be obtained 
only by placing their interests under the control of persons selected for 
their learning and experience in school affairs, and who shall devote their 
whole time and talent to the duties of the office. 


A. P. STONE, 
W. A. Mowry 

H. M. HArrinaton, | @™ 
E. 8. Morris, } 


Election of Officers. 
T. W. Bicknell, chairman of committee on nominations 
made report, recommending a list of persons as officers of 
the Institute for 1879-80. By vote of the Institute, Mr. Bick- 


nell was authorized to cast the vote for officers, which resulted 
in the unanimous adoption of the ticket as follows: 


President —I, N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents — Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn; Geo. 
B. Emerson, Boston, Mass.; §. S. Greene, Providence, 
R.I.; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; H. Oreutt, West 
Lebanon, N. H.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; M. 
Lyon, Providence, RI. ; T. W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass.; C. B. 
Hulbert, Middlebury, Vt. ; C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me.; 
A. P. Stone, Springfield. Mass. ; John Eaton, Washington, 
D.C.; B.G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. B. Stockwell, 
Providence, R. lL. ; D. N. Camp, New Britain, Ct.; J. D. Phil- 
brick, Boston, Mass.; Mrs, F. E. Kyle, Essex Junction, Vt.; 
J. W. Dickinson, Newton, Mass.; D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass. : 
1). B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Ct. ; Daniel 
Leach, Providence, R. L; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. ; 
T. H. Hanson, Waterville, Me. ; E. A. Hubbard, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. Simonds, Milford, Mass.; G. J. Cummings, Mer- 
iden, N. H. ; Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt.; J. W. Webster, 
boston, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; W. J. Cor- 
thell, Gorham, Me. ; Augustus Morse, Hartford, Conn. ; Al- 
bert Harkness, Providence, R.1.; C. P. Rugg, New Bedford, 
Mass.; R. S. Andrews, Bristol, R. I-; D. P. Corbin, Hartford, 
Conn.; H. T. Fuller, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; G. T. Fletcher, Cas- 
tine, Me.; D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. 1.; W. E. Eaton, H. BR. 
Sprague, Boston, Mass.; C. A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H.; L. W. 
Russell, Providence, R. I. ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn.; 
S. W. Mason, A. G. Ham, Boston, Mass.; F. D. Blakeslee, 
East Greenwich, R. 1.; Miss Ellen M. Hyde, Framingham, 
Mass ; Mrs, H. M. Miller, Concord, N. H.; J. G. Scott, West- 
field, Mass.; Judah Dana, Castleton, Vt.; A. W. Edson, Ran- 
dolph, Vt.; Miss Laura C. Kimball, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; H. P. 
Warren, Plymouth, N. H; Mrs. R. A. Esten, Providence, 
R. Le J. D. Bartiey, Burlington, Vt.; H. M. Harrington, 
Bridgeport, Ct.; J. F. Blackinton, D. C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary— Henry E. Sawyer, New Britain, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary—Geo. A. Littlefield, Lawrence, Mass. 

Treasurer—Geo. A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 

Councilors—M. G. Daniell, John Kneeland, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. O. Fletcher, Rockland, Me.; A J. Manchester, Providence, 
R. I,; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; B. F. Tweed, Boston, 
Mass.: J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. I.; James S. Barrell, 
Cambridge. Mass.; J. C. Greenough, Providence, R. I.; E. R. 
Ruggles, Hanover, N. H. 


Necrology Report. 
The necrology was presented by Charles Northend, of New 
Britain, Conn., with the following remarks: 


We have assembled here, my friends, that we may celebrate, 
amidst the grandest scenery of New England, the 50th anni- 
versary of the American Institute of Instruction, — the most 
venerable educational association of our country. We have 
come up hither that we may ‘listen to Nature’s teachings,’’ 
that we may take counsel together, review the past and prepare 
for the future. We have metthat, if possible, from this great 
assembly and from these grand old mountains we may receive 
lessons that will better fit us for active effort, and fill us with 
a spirit of inspiration that will animate and quicken us in the 
performance of coming duties. But, my friends, all are not 
here whom we have met at our annual assemblings in the past. 
Some are detained by special duties elsewhere; some by sick- 
ness, or dire necessity, are forced to forego the pleasure of 
meeting here ; others have crossed the Atlantic in quest of 
health and information; and several have been called to make 
that endless and returnless voyage upon Eternity’s ocean, 
a voyage we must all make sooner or later. A year ago it was 
our duty to report the names of six who had embarked on the 
shoreless ocean, and it now becomes our sad duty to report 
the names of eight of our membership who will never again 
meet with us on earth. 

LORING LATHROP. 


Loring Lathrop was born at Cohasset, Mass., on the Atlantic shore, 
After availing himself of the limited school advantages of his native town 
he became a student at Leicester Academy, where he pursued a pre- 
paratory course of study and entered Harvard College, from which he 
graduated After finishing his collegiate course he entered the divinity 
school ot Cambridge, and studied Hebrew under the late Theodore Parker, 
He left this school in order that he might accept the mastership of the 
Endicott School in the city of Boston. On the organization of the Chap- 
man School in 1849, Mr. Lathrop was transferred to the.charge of the 
girls’ department, a situation he filled with great credit until the establish- 
ment of the Girls’ High and Normal School in 1852, when he was placed at 
its head, a position he filled very acceptably for four years. From 1857 
till 1862 Mr. Lathrop taught a private school for girls in the city of Boston. 
In 18@ he left this charge that he might engage in city mission work con- 
nected with the old South Church in Boston, and for about eight years he 





was in charge of the Chambers-street Chapel, where he accomplished 


great good. Mr. Lathrop was the first to establish evening schools in 
Boston, and after a successful management of them for several years he 
passed them over to the care of the city government. 

For many years Mr, Lathrop was a very efficient, influential, and 
valuable member of the Boston School Board, an office for which he was 
admirably fitted by his long and varied experience in the every-day work 
of the school-room. 

In 1875 he resigned his mission work, and after a brief rest he accepted 
the superintendency of the Girls’ Industrial School at Lancaster, Maas, 
This was his last sphere of labor, and he died at his brother's in New York, 
May, 1878, at the age of 65 years. 

Mr. Lathrop was never a robust man in his physical organization, but he 
was an earnest, efficient, and judicious worker in the cause of education, 
in which he achieved great good and in which the influence of his life will 
long be felt for good. He possessed rare executive ability, and was always 
a popular teacher and successful manager; a true Christian gentleman; a 
man of great purity of life and singleness of purpose in the work of his 
Master. He has gone to his reward, as— 

‘* The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below.” 


STACY BAXTER. 

Stacy Baxter was born at Hyannisport, Mass.,in 1814. At an early age 
he was apprenticed to learn the trade of a blacksmith, with the condition, 
as was customary at that time, that he should have three months of 
* sclrooling”’ yearly. During his apprenticeship it was his good fortune to 
attend a school taught by one Master Tweed, now one of the supervisors 
of the schools of Boston, and for many years an honored and valuable 
member of this association, At that time Master Tweed could not have 
been much the senior, in age, of young Baxter. He soon discovered that 
his pupil possessed more than ordinary talent for learning, and he encour- 
aged him to avail himself of the advantages of an academic course of 
study. He was easily induced to follow his teacher’s advice, and spent 
three or four years in the academy at Wakefield (then Reading), attending 
school] a part of each year, and teaching the remainder that he might earn 
the means for defraying his expenses. From Wakefield he went to Wil- 
braham (Mass.) Academy, where he spent two years with special reference 
to qualifying himself for the work of teaching. He became a successful 
instructor, and devoted several years to the business of teaching. 

His last engagement as a public-school teacher was in Charlestown, 
Maas., and while here he received instruction from that excellent man 
and distinguished elocutionist, the late William Russell, one of the early 
and life-long friends of the American Institute of Instruction. Professor 
Russell was quick to discover that his pupil possessed qualities which, 
properly trained and directed, would make bim an admirable teacher of 
elocution, and, in accordance with his advice, Mr. Baxter decided to 
devote himself to this important department, and with untiring energy 
and assiduity gave himself to the fullest preparation for his chosen work, 
He soon became a teacher of elocution, and gained an enviable reputation 
as one of the most accomplished and successful instructors in his chosen 
department, and was invited to give lessons in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge. Here his services were so satisfactory that he was soon made 
Professor of Elocution in Harvard College, a position he filled to great 
acceptance until death terminated his labors. Under Professor Baxter's 
training there was a decided and most gratifying improvement in the 
elocutionary progress of the students. He readily succeeded in inspiring 
those under his instruction with a spirit of enthusiasm, and he came to be 
greatly beloved and respected by his pupils. In the words of another: 
‘His power to teach was really a genius. He was never dogmatic, never 
mechanical. Elocution with him was not merely a set of arbitrary rules. 
It meant close and accurate criticism, breadth of thought, and depth of 
emotion. One seldom read a sermon or an essay to him without finding 
that the writing could, here and there, be much improved to help the 
delivery. He put his whole soul into a lesson, yet made it so interesting, 
through numerous comments and sallies of wit, that the student wondered 
how the hour had slipped away. He excelled as a penman and draughts- 
man, and was very skillful in illustrating by chart and diagram.” “ Asa 
man,’ says the same friend, ** he was kind, sympathetic, and affectionate, 
a devoted husband and father, a good citizen and firm friend.” 

Mr. Baxter became a member of this association in 1867. In the sum- 
mer of 1878, on account of impaired health, he was granted a year’s release 
from the duties of his professorship; and while bathing at Cape” May, 
whither he had gone in pursuit of health, he was drowned on the 13th of 
August last, at the age of 64 yeara, leaving a host of attached friends to 
mourn the sad and sudden termination of a life of great usefulness and 
honor. But let consolation come from the words of the poet: 

“Death is the crown of life; 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain; 


Were death denied, to live would not be life; 
Were death denied, even fools would wish to die.” 


BENJAMIN V. GALLUP. 


Benjamin V. Gallup was born in Windham, Conn., July 20, 1821, and 
resided there until 1837, when he commenced teaching in Vuluntown, in 
his native county. He continued to teach in Connecticut until 1451, when 
he accepted a position in Washington Village, R. I., where he taught very 
successfully for thirteen years. He then removed to Elmwood, in Crans- 
ton, nowa part of Providence, where he remained as an efficient and 
acceptable teacher until the time of his death, which occurred after a 
brief illness on the 9th of September, 1878, in the 57th year of his age. Of 
him his friend W. A. Mowry, Esq., thus writes: “As a teacher, Mr. 
Gallup was a hard worker, faithful and conscientious. He never sought 
popularity by meretricious acts, but relied on honest work in the school- 
room and a watchful care of the morals and manners of his pupils as 
legitimate means of winning the confidence of those he served, and of ele- 
vating his school to a higher standard of excellence.” 

For six years Mr. Gallup was a vice-president of the Rhode Island 

Institute of Instruction, and for ten years treasurer of the same; the 
duties of both offices he discharged with marked fidelity.. His example in 
life was that of a pure-minded man and a sincere Christian, and his 
memory will ever be fondly cherished by all who knew him and recognized 
his moral and social worth. 
“Mr. Gallup became a member of this Institute in 1877, though he was 
long before an interested and active member of educational associations 
in his own State. After a successful and useful service as teacher for 
about forty years, he has passed from earthly scenes and labors; but the 
results of his efforts will long be felt, and seed of his sowing will for many 
years to come spring up to bless and benefit the communities in which he 
labored. And though like him we may be called from our unfinished 
work, let us labor with a cheerful and patient heart, ever remembering 
that —‘ the work we leave behind us, 


Though incomplete, God’s hand will yet embalm 
And use in some way; and the news will find us 





In heaven above, and sweeten 
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HENRY ©. DAVIS. 


Henry C. Davis was born at Goffstown, N. H., on the 19th of December, 
1835. In addition to the advantages afforded by the common district 
school, he enjoyed the privilege of attending the Institute at New London, 
N. H., though we think he did not pursue the full course of study afforded 
by that excellent institution. His scholastic standing and suceess in 
teaching were such that in 1877 Dartmouth College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A.M. 

After leaving school he taught a graded school in Norwich, Conn., for 
two years, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. Mr. Davis wasa 
good patriot, as well as a good instructor, and on the breaking out of our 
late war he not only volunteered his own services to his country, but he 
also devoted himself to the work of enlisting others. His efforts were 
successfnl, He raised a company of men, of whom he was made com- 
mander. For three years Captain Davis served his country with great 
fidelity, and in the many battles in which he took part he was conspicuous 
for his bravery. At the battle of Winchester he was captured by the 
enemy and sent to Libby prison, where he endured hardships and suffer- 
ings greater than pen can describe or mind conceive. His health never 
fully recovered from the effects of this exposure and ill-treatment. 

Soon after his discharge from military service he returned to New 
England, and for eleven years was principal of one of the largest public 
schools in the city of New Haven, Conn. The duties of this position were 
discharged with great credit to himself and to the entire satisfaction of 
the Board of Education. But declining health compelled him to resign 
his situation and forever to abandon a profession he so ardently loved and 
30 greatly honored. He removed to the home of his earthly father in 
Nashaa, N. H., from which, after a painful illness of many weeks, he was 
called, we doubt not, by his Heavenly Father to a room in the house of 
‘many mansions,” into which pain and sickness never enter,—on the 6th 
of December, 1878, at the age of 43 years. Mr. Davis was not only an 
excellent teacher, but also a most worthy citizen, a faithful friend and 
sincere Christian. As president of the State Association of Connecticut, 
and as a member of this Institute, he was ever ready to give his influence 
and talents to the cause of education and to do all within his power to 
improve our schools and elevate his chosen profession. Often on the field 
of battle and in prison and in sickness was our friend comforted by the 


thought that— 
“ O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife, 
Dawns a dearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life!” 


EBEN WENTWORTH. 


Eben Wentworth was born in Buxton, Me., onthe 2ist of November, 
1818. He was educated at Blue Hill Academy, in his native State, and 
after teaching 17 years in his native town, in 1858 he removed to Portland, 
and became principal of the Park street grammar-school, and still later 
of the North grammar-school; and so farasis known or believed, he 
achieved a good degree of success in every school placed under his charge. 

In 1873 Mr. Wentworth was appointed Superintendent of the Maine 
State Reform School, — located at Cape Elizabeth, near Portland, — a 
position he filled with much credit to himself until the time of his death, 
which took place very suddenly, from heart disease, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1878, at the age of 60 years. 

Mr. Wentworth was a good teacher, and a most valued and useful citi- 
zen, ever striving to do good in whatever sphere he was called to act. He 
became a member of this association at its 35th annual meeting, in the 
city of Portland, in 1864. Faithful in every position, he has gone to re- 
ceive the blessed plauait, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR. 


The late George E. Taylor was born in Portland, Me., in the year 1815. 
After enjoying the ordinary common-school advantages he pursued a pre- 
paratory course of study at Kent’s Hill Academy, in Maine, and entered 
Wesleyan University, in Middletown, Ct., from which he graduated with 
great credit. For several years after his graduation he taught a pri- 
vate school in his native city, but for the greater part of his professional 
life he was principal, first of the North and then of the Fourth grammar 
school in the city of Portland,—a fact in itself highly complimentary, 
that he should thus be honored with the confidence and support of those 
among whom he was “born and brought up.”’ He was an excellent 
teacher and a kind-hearted man, of a genial temper and philanthropic 
spirit. He was an honorable, successful, and honored member of the no- 
ble profession to which he devoted his years and his energies. 

Mr. Taylor became a member of the American Institute in 1867. His 
death occurred very suddenly, from pneumonia, on the 5th of May, 1879, 
at the age of 64 years. 


THOMAS W. VALENTINE. 


On the 4th of April of the present year, Thomas W. Valentine, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was suddenly called from earthly scenes, while calling 
on a member of his School Board to consult on matters pertaining to his 
school duties. Mr. Valentine was a life-long friend of schools and educa- 
tional progress, and for a quarter of a century a member of this organiza- 
tion, and at the time of his death, and for many years previously, one of 
its vice-presidents. He was born at Northboro, Mass., February 16, 1818, 
and was 61 years of age at the time of his death. 

After receiving the usual district-school advantages of his native town, 
such as they were in his early years, he was for three years a pupil of 
Worcester Academy, where he became qualified to teach school, At the 
age of 20 years he taught a district school in the town of Lancaster, Mass. 
From the outset he d top the true spirit of an educator. He 
was not satisfied with merely teaching his school six hours daily, but at 
once endeavored to ascertain, suggest, and bring into effective operation 
such changes as would best promote the general interests of education in 
the community as well as in the management of his own school. In 1842, 
after having taught school in several places, Mr. Valentine was placed in 
charge of a school in Albany, N. Y. At that time there were no school 
laws or system of school supervision, but Mr. Valentine’s progressive 
spirit led him to active effort, and with the encouragement and codpera- 
tion of the late Francis Dwight and others, he drafted a code of school 
laws which the Legislature of 1844 passed with but slight modifications. 
A firm believer in the benefits of united and organized effort, he formed 
an association of teachers while in Lancaster, and soon after removing to 
Albany he conceived the idea of a State organization of teachers. Asa 
result of his efforts, the first State association of teachers ever formed was 
organized at Syracuse, N. Y., in July, 1845, or about fifteen years after the 

formation of this American Institute of Instruction. He was also a lead- 
ing man in securing the organization of the National Association. In 1853 
Mr. Valentine was appointed to the superintendency of the Albany Orphan 
Asylum, an office he resigned at the end of two years that he might accept 
the mastership of a public school in Brooklyn, N. Y.,—a position which he 





filled to great acceptance for twenty-four years, when death so suddenly 
terminated his earthly labors. 

In the truest and best sense Mr. Valentine was an active, intelligent, and 
judicious educator; an efficient and successful teacher; a warm-hearted 
and faithful friend; an earnest, active, and consistent Christian. A man 
of decided convictions and outspoken opinions, he was an honest and 
honorable man, and disposed to exercise charitable feelings toward any 
who might not see as he saw, or think as he thought. He was a frequent 
and most welcome attendant on educational conventions,—always ready to 
do what he could to promote and augment their usefulness. His very 
presence, with his cheerful countenance and cordial greetings, proved at 
once an inspiration and a benediction. He was greatly respected and 
beloved by all associated with him in teaching, as well as by those who 
became his pupils. His labors and influence in the city in which he passed 
most of his professional life will long be felt for good, and multitudes will 
have occasion to hold the name and efforts of Thomas W. Valentine in 
long and grateful remembrance. Had he lived, how greatly would he 
have enjoyed meeting with us to-day among these glorious mountains, 
whose very presence imparts a spirit of adoration and praise,—and may 
we not believe that his spirit is with us at this time? 


“Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind? 
He lives in glory; and his speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds.”’ 


CHARLES HAMMOND. 


On the 7th of November, 1878, the cause of education was called to suf- 
fer a great loss by the death of Charles Hammond. principal of the acad- 
emy at Monson, Mass. Mr. Hammond was born in Union, Conn., only a 
few miles from the field of most of his professional life, and also of his 
death, on the 15th of June, 1813. He was graduated from Yale College, 
in 1839, at the age of 26 years, and at once took charge of Monson Acad- 
emy, where he remained for three years. He resigned his position here 
that he might pursue a theological course of study at Andover. On com- 
pleting this he returned to the preceptorship af Monson, which he held 
for seven years, when he removed to Groton, Mass., and took charge of 
Lawrence Academy, a position he filled with a good degree of success for 
eleven years, when he resigned, and for the third and last time he went to 
Monson, where he labored successfully for fifteen years, when he was re- 
moved by death. Under his faithful training many young men were fitted 
for avocations of honor and usefulness. It was at Monson Academy, and 
under Mr. Hammond’s tuition, that some of the first Chinese youth in 
this country were placed for instruction, among whom may be mentioned 
Yung Wing, who has since gained an enviable reputation as a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a Christian. Of him Mr. Wing thus writes : 

“IT foundin Mr. Hammond a strong friend from first to last. I recall 
him, with feelings of admiration, as a noble man in every sense of the 
word. His voice was clear and sonorous, and every tone of it was filled 
with a deep sympathy, flowing naturally from a great heart. He hada 
highly cultivated mind, and his thoughts were those of a strong man. 
His taste for all that is beautiful in art, nature, and literature, wae highiy 
cultivated, and he was uliarly gifted to inspire his pupils with noble 
aspirations, and to instill into them a love of the truth. 

Mr. Hammond was an earnest, consistent, and devoted friend of educa- 
tion, and manifested great interest in educational associations and meet- 
ings. He was ever ready, by example as well as with pen and voice, to do 
what he could to promote and advance the interests of his chosen profes- 
sion. He was a man of decided opinions and convictions, and not easily 
moved by every new doctrine, practice, or theory in educational matters. 
He was slow to abandon old and tried methods of instruction and disci- 
pline, and not disturbed by “every wind of doctrine.” If he clung some- 
what tenaciously to old views and plans, he did so most conscientiously, 
and worked with a zeal and honesty of purpose which insured him a suc- 
cessful career, and gained for him the confidence and respect of all who 
knew him. 

Mr. Hammond became a member of this association in 1854, and his 
presence and influence were often felt at its annual meetings. A year ago 
he was a member of the Necrology Committee, and for several years he 
was one of the vice-presidents of the American Institute. He was also 
an active and influential member of the State and local educational as- 
sociations of Massachusetts, where his 36 years of professional life were 
spent. 

In the death of Mr. Hammond the community has lost an honest man 
and a valued citizen, and the cause of education one of its oldest and 
firmest friends and laborers. His upright Christian life day by day,—day 
in and day out,— were a constant preparation for the great change that 
awaitedhim. Though his voice shall no more be heard in words of warn- 
ing, counsel, or encouragement, his influence for good will long be felt in 
the community in which his daily life was a power. Though dead he still 
lives, and long will live, in the memory of those who knew him as a friend, 
and also in the memory of those who, as pupils, received those lessons of 
wisdom which were calculated to awaken thought and incite to noble ac- 
tion in life’s great conflict. 1 

“ The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into the still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past; 
But they shall last,— 


In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet.” 


CHAS, NORTHEND, Connecticut, 
A. P. STONE; Massachusetts, 

C. C. Rounpbs, Maine, 

M. Lyon, Rhode Island, 

J.8. CILLEY, Vermont, 

C. A. Downs, New Hampshire, 

Z. RicHARDS, Washington, D. C., 


Committee 


on 
| Necrology. 


Mr. Tweed paid a noble and fitting tribute to the memory of 
his old pupil and life-long friend, Prof. Stacy Baxter. 


Mr. Conant’s Paper: Teaching as a Profession. 


The first paper of the forenoon was by Hon. Edward Conant, 
State Supt. of Schools in Vermont, upon “ How Teaching 
may Become a Profession.”’ 

Teaching is an occupation, he said; teachers render personal 
service. Teaching is work; it implies a doer, a doing, and a 
thing done. It is respectable work, and so all classes of people 
engage in it. The time was when teachers were a meaner kind 
of servants, and Mr. Conant quoted the unfavorable descrip- 
tion given of teachers by John Lilly, in 1579. The relation of 
teachers to each other, to their immediate patrons and the 
more general public, and to the State, are without definition 
or description. Teaching is not properly a craft, nor is*it a 





profession. Educators have long insisted that it should be- 





come a profession, and be ranked with the three long-estab- 
lished learned professions. 

A large majority of teachers lack at present the necessary 
general learning and special training to constitute their 
work a profession, and because membership with them is 
obtained neither from a proper source nor ou proper terms, 
Teaching cannot become a profession till all who teach in 
schools of any grade, on any foundation, are subjected 
to proper tests, and are certified as qualified for the 
work they undertake to do. The demand is reasonable, 
and teachers should be subjected to examination and li- 
cense; but it should be as teachers, and not as the servants of 
muncipalities or corporations. The work of the public and of 
the private schools is one, and their workings are inextri- 
cably mingled. The tests applied to teachers who wish to be 
licensed (for licensing is necessary to make teaching a profes- 
sion), should be by such agencies as to render the successful 
passing of them an honor, and the certificates should be as- 
surances of independence, not badges of servitude. How can 
rapid progress be made in educational methods when the nar- 
rowest-minded and least-enlightened citizen of a town may 
become the master of all school-teachers, and direct what 
methods they shall use in a work which they have studied and 
he has not ? 

If teaching is to become a profession, the authority to teach 
must be derived from the body of teachers, who should also 
have authority to determine what persons may be expelled 
from the order; to divide their membership into grades; to 
frame outline-courses of study for all grades of schools; to fix 
on plans for schoolhouses; to recommend lists of text-books. 
Membership in the Association should be a license to teach in 
the grades to which the member belongs, and once granted it 
should continue through life, unless forfeited by neglect or 
overt act. 

In order for teaching to become a profession, provision must 
be made to furnish professional training, as well for teachers 
of the highest grade as for those of the lowest. We have not 
proper schools for the professional training of those who teach 
in the higher and secondary schools. We must have highe> 
grades of normal schools. 

These things were set forth as necessary to the establish- 
ment of teaching as a profession, — that all persons who teach 
be licensed to teach; that licenses to teach originate with teach- 
ers; that provision be made for the professional education of 
all teachers. 

Discussion. 

G. T. Fletcher, of Maine, commended the paper ‘as prac- 
tical and just, and said that we must not only wish to improve 
our teachers, but also to make a demand for the better edu- 
cated. He spoke of the normal work in Maine, and the need 
of permanency in the teacher’s professional life. Systematic 
examinations by competent examiners are needed, as a protec- 
tion to teachers. Changes in school governments work un- 
favorably for the permanency or the elevation of professional 
service. 

E. S. Morris, of Maine, said that teachers should be ex- 
amined by teachers. The law, medical, and other professions 
have their trained experts for the examination and certifica- 
tion of candidates: why not the teacher’s profession. He 
cited cases in his own State of the most utter incompetency of 
school-examiners, and gave an interesting account of the con- 
dition of schools among the French settlements in the north- 
ern part of Maine, where the population was largely French- 
speaking. The annual school returns from some of the 
school-officers of this section are often signed by their marks, 
being illiterate in reading or speaking English, or in writing 
even their own names. As to the improvement of the profes- 
sion of teaching, he believed that none but the most compe- 
tent teachers should be employed, and that the colleges of the 
country would do well to establish professorships of pedagogics. 


Prof. Rounds’s Paper: Educational Journalism. 


C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, Me., delivered an address 
upon Educational Journalism, in which his aim was to answer 
the question, What should be the charccter of educational 
journalism that it may meet the wants of teachers, and what 
may teachers expect from their journal ? 


The dismal history of educational journalism is largely due 
to the fact that teachers have but little conception of what a 
good journal could do for them. The educational journal 
must be adapted to the character of the cause it advocates and 
the class to which it appeals, In its relations to science, art, 
philosophy, and religion, its position is not the same as that of 
journals specially devoted to those subjects. It is not a jour- 
nal of special science, but it should give authoritative and 
comprehensive summaries of scientific achievement, so the ed- 
ucation and instruction of the teacher may always be kept up to 
date. Art and science must both be fully treated in all their 
educational bearings, with such reference to the best sources 
of culture as will enable the teacher to obtain as careful and 
minute a cultivation as his tastes and circumstances demand 
and will allow. 

Again, we mistake if we think that our education can be 
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anything else than the exponent of the highest form of Chris- 
tian civilization, and that form our educational journal should 
distinctly support. The literary character of the journal should 
be of the highest. Its specialty should be the literature of the 
profession, and should refer not only to the literature of the 
present, but to the best literature, biography, and history of all 
time. The department of literary criticism should be a lead- 
ing feature of the journal, and its criticisms should be by 
specialists of the highest authority. A complete bibliography 
should also be given, in the successive issues, of educational 
publications. From week to week there should be complete 
selected lists of all the best books. Critiques, book notices, 
and announcements should depend not upon what happens to 
be sent in, but upon what is published. 

One of the gravest responsibilities of an educational journal 
is the consideration of administration and instruction. The 
school is a larger family and a little State. Whatever will 
wreck either of these will wreck aschool. Professor Rounds 
cited in detail points connected with the various branches of 
school administration, and said that the journal must supply 
the failure of superintendents to give proper information, and 
should explain simple and inexpensive modes of experiment. 

The prime object of the educational journal is to advance 
the cause of general education, and hence it must appeal to the 
edueated class, who are not teachers, as well as those who are. 
The codperation of all cultivated classes must be enlisted. 
The children’s department should be neglected least of all. It 
is highly important that the civil and political aspects of the 
educational question should receive adequate treatment, for 
this touches the life of the system itself. Our legislators are 
too often utterly unqualified to legislate upon educational sub- 
jects, and the journal should advocate as definite a body of be- 
lief as the political and religious journals. It should scan 
closely the social and political horizon for threatening clouds. 

That teachers may worthily bear their part, they must have 
the educational journal to furnish them with arguments to re- 
pel attack, to bring them into alliance with their fellow-work- 
ers, and to show them their relation to the work as a whole. 
It will lift them above the discouragements of their daily toil, 
and remove from them the sense of isolation and weakness 
which so often causes them to yield to despair. Through their 
united support it may be lifted to the highest type of journal- 
ism, and then, through it, teachers feel their power and make 
their power felt, 


Discussion. 

Mr. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, commended the spirit and 
scope of the paper. School journalism has but entered on the 
beginning of its work, The great need to make its advance- 
ment equal to that of other forms of journalistic work, is the 
financial as well as literary support of the members of the pro- 
fession, The number of teachers and school officers who take 
educational papers and read its literature is lamentably small, 
whereas if all should help to support the educational press, by 
purse and pen, there would be a great change for the better in 
this department. The time is at hand when we must, for self- 
protection as well as self-improvement, take a new departure 
in this matter, The religious, political, and secular press de- 
pends on the almost universal support of the people. Scarcely 
a home in the country is so illiterate or poor as to be deprived 
of its newspaper. Educators should regard it as unwarrant- 
able to be without the professional papers, and all should ren- 
de® pecuniary and moral support to an enterprise which needs 
only such support to make it a most powerful agent for good 
in the land. The question should not be Who reads an educa- 
tional paper ? but on the other hand, Who does not? While 
there is much to encourage in the present, there is far more to 
look forward to in the future. 


Mr. Harper, of Maine, urged a more liberal support be given 
to educational journals, and thought that real inability as well 
as indisposition was the cause of much of the seeming want of 
interest in the matter of teachers’ reading. He cited the case 
of a teacher who received a salary of only two dollars a week 
48 an instance where charity should begin. This same teacher, 
however, takes a weekly educational paper. 


After readings by Professor Hibbard, the meeting adjourned 
till evening, 


EVENING SESSION. 


Closing Exercises of the Institute. 


The Pavilion was well filled by an audience of nearly a thou- 
Sand people to enjoy the closing exercises, and attracted by the 
unusual display of talent promised. 

Mr, Northend, from the Committee on Necrology, read an 
account of the life and services of Charles Hammond, and an 
able eulogistie address was made by A. P. Stone, of Spring- 
field, in which he dwelt on the eminent character and devo- 
‘ton of Mr. HAmmond, and the valuable influence he had ex- 
erted as an educator and as an earnest Christian citizen. 

Gen. Eaton also spoke warmly of his high appreciation of Mr. 
Hammond’s services, especially in the department of academic 
education, 

President Carleton read a brief letter dictated by O, F. 
Barron, on his sick-bed at the Crawford House. 
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Mr. Northend offered a resolution of sympathy with Mr. 
Barron in his severe illness. This was seconded by Mr. Bick- 
nell, who spoke of him as the first to move in the matter of 
bringing the Institute among the mountains; as an energetic 
helper and warm friend of the association, and one whose val- 
uable labors, with others, should receive the gratitude of 
every member of the Institute. 


After singing by Mrs. West, and readings by Professor Hib- 
bard, General Eaton gave a brief but admirable address on the 
unity of the teacher’s work, the real brotherhood of the profes- 
sion, and the proofs of the progress of the work as seen in such 
great meetings as these. He congratulated the teachers of the 
country in the prevailing sentiments of sympathy and gener- 
ous coéperation, and closed with thanks for the kind reception 
given him in New England. 

Short social talks, story telling, and witty repartee were in- 
dulged in by Messrs. Northend, Bicknell, Stone, Kneeland, 
Eaton, and others, and after a fine piano-solo by Professor 
Studley, of Boston, singing by Mrs. West, and readings by Pro- 
fessor Hibbard, the audience united in singing 

** Praise God from whom all blessings flow,”’ 
and President Carleton pronounced the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Institute adjourned sine die. 





DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Monday Evening. — The directors met at the call of the pres- 
ident. Present, Carleton, Sawyer, Barrell, Mason, Mowry, 
Hall, Northend, Orcutt, Walton, Lyon, Webster, Ruggles, 
Jones, Camp, Dickinson, Rounds, Stone, Littlefield. The 
treasurer’s report was read and accepted. It shows that the 
Institute has $1,000 invested from the receipts of the meeting 
of 1878, and a balance of $136 in the treasury. Last year’s ex- 
penses were $662.50, and the cost of publishing the volume of 
proceedings, including stereotype plates, was $447. This year 
the Institute has expended $50 in the decoration of the pavil- 
ion where the exercises are held. All the other business of 
the meeting was simply routine, — the membership fee being 
fixed at $1.00, as before, with an extra fee of fifteen cents to 
pay expenses of mailing the volume of proceedings. 


Friday Evening. — Directors present : Carleton, Sawyer, 
Hall, Eaton, Morris, Orcutt, Ruggles, Daniell, Rounds, Bick- 
nell, Northend, Jones, Walton, Conant, Stone. 

On motion of Mr. Eaton, the president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of two to act, with himself as chairman, on 
printing the volume for 1879. The committee consists of 
Messrs. Carleton, Bicknell, and Sawyer. The committee was 
instructed to proceed at once with the publication of the vol- 
ume. It was also voted to recommend the publication of a 
series of tracts on education, to be called the ‘‘ American In- 
stitute Series,’’ and Mr. Bicknell was solicited to attend to 
this work, if without expense to the Institute. The privi- 
lege was granted him of republishing any of the papers which 
have already appeared in the volumes of the Institute. 

The treasurer reported that he had received $1,809 for mem- 
berships to the Institute at this meeting. He was authorized 
to sell such volumes of the Proceedings of previous years as 
could be spared from the Institute library. 


The meeting then adjourned, to meet in Boston on the first 
Saturday in January, 1880. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Admirable as has been the work of the American Institute 
of Instruction this year, it has many suggestions for its own 
improvement. It is within the power of its officers and the 
members who contribute papers or oral addresses to increase 
perceptibly the value to the country of this gathering of teach- 
ers. This year we have no doubt the listeners in the pavilion 
noticed in the papers the lack of that exactness which helps 
to make teaching a science. Good as were the opinions ad- 
vanced, valuable as they were as the result of years of experi- 
ence and observation, yet they were only opinions, impressions, 
or poorly-defined facts. They were not based on widely- 
gathered and carefully-compared statistics, or if statistics were 
given, they were so few as to suggest the wide field that awaits 
the patient investigator. Take, for instance, the paper upon 
high schools: a fact more than twenty years old about Massa- 
chusetts, mention of her present number of high schools, the 
citation of one definite case in Connecticut, and collateral sup- 
port from one quite indefinite, was all that was given. Com- 
plaints which have in themselves a tendency to weaken our 
high-school system, were answered by arguments which were 
doubtless true, but which would have been tenfold more ef 
fective on the popular mind if they were the conclusion of 
facts gathered from New England or the whole country, as 
carefully as census-returns are made. As assertions, the argu- 
ments can be safely doubted or denied; as facts, they would be 
unanswerable, and compel conversions from the wrong view. 
Besides lacking the facts for a scientific basis of reasoning, 








some of the papers also failed in practical value. They did not 
strengthen the teachers for the work before them ; did not give 
new light; did not bear upon the problems which the teachers 
want answered. Why should the time of so many persons 
have been occupied with the statements of the difference 
between past and present modes of ascending the hill of 
science, when all the ideas advanced were general, and only an 
impression with no facts behind them? How do gentlemen 
excuse themselves, who delayed till their arrival on the ground 
the preparation of their papers? The meeting should have 
been for real business, for exact and careful study and dis- 
cussion of facts of school development which mark a tendency 
of the growth of schools as a living institution. 


This lack in some of the papers points clearly to the course 
to be pursued hereafter. Ample time should be given for the 
preparation of papers. A year is none too much. Let the 
assignments be made soon for next year; let the author of a 
paper investigate carefully the facts connected with his theme; 
let him see whether a recent tendency is a swing of the pendu- 
lum which will be followed by an equal reaction in the other 
direction, or whether it is a step in steady advance; let every- 
thing he prepares be with the definite aim of adding to the sci- 
ence of school development; let his position be so supported 
that argument on the other side will be impossible. There is 
a current of human life, growth, and constant change under- 
neath the surface facts. Educational development has its his- 
tory and potency of future changes as truly as political growth. 
A science more or less exact is possible. Let the papers at the 
next institute contribute facts for this science of educational 
development. Then a positive step will be made forward. 
Certainly there is a possibility of improving upon the past, 
good as the detached contributions have been. 


AN OUTSIDE OBSERVER. 
Fabyan’s, White Mountains, July, 1879. 








SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


The spelling reform has been gaining steadily during the 
past year, and the Association will have its largest meeting as 
a branch of the National Educational Association at Philadel- 
phia, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 29 and 30. We give 
below the latest list of officers, which shows at a glance the 
nature of recent progress. The most eminent English schol- 
ars have now taken a place with American leaders. This list 
is a sufficient answer to those “‘ half-taught dabblers in philol- 
ogy,’’ as the president of the English Philological Society pub- 
licly termed those who rush into print with their fears that the 
English language is to be injured by a consistent orthography. 
With such associates the ordinary teacher need not fear that 
being a spelling-reformer will compromise his reputation for 
scholarship. The Bulletins, of which two or three extra num- 
bers have recently been issued, contain much of deep interest 
to every teacher. Samples can be had free on application to 
the secretary. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT. 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL. D. 


Prof. English Language and Comparative Philology, Lafayette College. 
Ex-President American Philological Association. 


EASTON, PENN. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


W. D. WHITNEY, LL. D. F. MAX. MUELLER, LL. D. 


Prof. Sanserit and Comparative Philology, Prof. Comparative Philology in the 
Yale College. Ex-President American University of Oxford. 
Philological Association, Oxrorp, ENGLanp. 


REV. W. W. SKEAT, A. M. 


Prof. of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. 


CamparivGr, ENGLAND. 


REV. A, H. SAYCE, A. M. 
Prof. of Phi in the University of 
iclagy = © niversity o 


New Haven, Conn. 


S. S. HALDEMAN, LL. D. 
Prof. Comparative Philology, University 
of mang ivan. Ex-President American 


*hilological Association. 
CHicgkiges, Penny. 


F. J. CHILD, PH. D. 


Prof. of Rhetoric ard Oratory, Harvard 
University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


HENRY SWEET, ESQ. 
Ex-President of the Philological Society. 
Lowpon, ENGLanp. 


REV. RICHARD MORRIS, LL. D. 
Ex-President of the Philological Society 
Loxvon, ENGLAND. 


J. A. H. MURRAY, LL. D. 
President of the Philological Society, 
Lonpox, ENGLAND. 


E. JONES, B. A. 
4 Amberley Street, Liverpool, Eng. 


HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 
Superintendent of Schools. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Cc. K. NELSON, D. D. 
Vice-President St. John’s College. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mb. 


ELIZA B. BURNS, 
24 Clinton Place, New York. 


DIRECTOR FOR SOUTHWEST. 
T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 
1117 North Twenty-Fifth Street, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


FIRST DIRECTOR. 


©. C. BLACKMER, A. M. 


Pres. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon 
Publishing Company. 


147 and 149 Firre Avsz., Cuicago, 


TREASURER. 
E. HUBBARD BARLOW, A. M. 


Prof. Rhetoric, Lafayette College. 
Easton, Penn. 


SECRETARY. 

MELVIL DEWEY, A. M, 
Editor Library Journal. 
General Offices Spelling Keform Ass'n, 
52 Haw er 8t., Bostow, 
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NEW-HNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ 
The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Vermont State 


wm « 


VERMONT. 


7.30. p. m.—Address of welcome. 


ASSOCIATION, 


8.00. p. m.—Address by Prest. C. B. Hulbert, Middlebury. 


a 


Wednesday, August 6. 
9.00 a. m.—Appointment of committees. 
9.30 a. m.—Methods of Elementary Classical Instruction, by 
Jharles E. Putney, St. Johnsbury. 


to be Used in Secondary and Collegiate Instruction. 


11.15 a. 
Schools and 


m.—Rural 
Academies, by 


Schools 


Prin, ¢ 


Prof. W. M. Rumbaugh, Northfield. 
3.30 p. m.—Address by State-Supt. E, Conant, Randolph. 


the past Quarter-century, by Prin. 


Barre. 


Thursday, August 7. 


and 


their 
, C, Boynton, Townshend 


Relation 


to 


Diseussion, 


J. 


9.00 a. m.— Report of the treasurer, 


mittees. 


Election of officers. 
10.00 a. m.—Disecussion: Methods of Admission to College. 
11.00 a. m.—How to Interest Pupils in Local Natural His- 


tory, by Prin. J. D. Bartley, Burlington. 


1.00 p. m —Opening of the Queston box, 


2.30. p. m.—Address. 


The railroad companies of the State will extend their usual 


S. Spalding, LL.D., 


courtesy to those attending the meetings of the Association. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—As many educators of the United States 
Canada have for some time past felt the desirability of having 
an educational conference where they could meet for more fra-|no license should be granted 
ternal and personal acquaintance, and where they might dis-| falls below fifty, which opinion was concurred in. 
cuss freely all matters relating to education and to teaching, 
it is proposed to establish a Normal Educational Conference | win, of Clark county; Vice-President, J.C. MacPherson, of 


which shall meet these wants. The Conference will convene| Wayne; Secretary, L. P. Harlan, of Marion; Treasurer, John 





High 


| 


|cussed the relations of the teacher to the | 

that public sentiment must be so educated as to realize the | 
great benefits arising from education. 
try was educated men and women, and without them the sta- 
bility of government would be at an end. ‘ 
the delegates present the necessity of working fora general in- 
1. , ae aA M : ile ~ |terest in educational matters. 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Woodstock, Tuesday, | qonominations nor associations, but everybody should do 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Aug. 5, 6, and 7. 
Tuesday, August 5. 


all in their power to help on the great cause. 
State-Supt. Smart discussed the question of ‘* County Super- 
He stated as among the causes of unpopularity, 
in making 
| want of fidelity in the examinations of teachers; 
| visitations of schools; and suggested remedies. 
The discussion of the ‘‘ Use and Abuse of County Ques- 


|intendency.”’ 
carelessness 


tions’’ was taken 


up. 


perintendents, 


amined. 


ined. 


some onein authority. 


adopted. 


The following officers were elected: 


in the Tabernacle Pavilion at the Thousand-Island Park, situ-| W. Barnes, of Howard. 


ated on Wellesley Island in the river St. Lawrence, on Mon- 
day, August 11. 1879, and continue till the Saturday follow- 
here will be four sessions daily. 
principal of Cortland Normal School, will act as conductor, 
Doubtiess, many Canadian and American teachers will avail 


ing. 


themselves of the privileges thus offered. 


The Report of the Board of Education for the province of 
Prince Edwards Island for 1878 has just been published, show- 
ing that the schools in the province are in a high state of effi- 
ciency, and that educational matters have made satisfactory 
One sign of the progress is the increasing number 
of school buildings of a respectable character which have been 
erected, but the best signs are the addition of over 4,000 to the 
school attendance throughout the Island, and the large number 
of students who are attending the Normal Scho 


progress. 


-tion of becoming te 


and for 


achers. 


of these, 
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attendance of 10,401, or 54 per cent. 


were $71,432.10. 


of the State were in attendance. 


were 


Prof. J, 


It with the 
Atthe last examination for licenses, 
there were 97 candidates,—for first-class 18, for second-class 41. 
third-class 38; 
were 19,240 pupils enrolled during the year, with an average 
The number of sche 
was 465. of which 413 were working, and 52 vacant. 
were 415 teachers, and the total payments for school purposes 


successful. 


H. Hoose, 


inten- 


There 


There 


scholarship and character. 
the powers of a man by merely examining him. 
The constitution reported by the committee was unanimously 


out 


The 


> | great care, may be purloined from the office of the county su- Oeil —omees 
Mr. J. C. Dobson, of Hendricks, said that his 
10.15 a. m.—Discussion: Latin and Greek Grammars,—How | practice was to keep the questions sealed, and open them upon 
the morning of the examination, before the teachers to be ex~- - 
Prof. E. E. White thought the questions should all 
be used on the same day, and that a rule should be made by 
this convention that no county superintendent should open the 
2.00 p. m.—Free-hand Drawing in the Common School, by | questions except in the presence of the teachers to be exatn- 
In this way no questions would be broken open in the 
State before the morning of examination. 

It was moved and carried that the State board make a rule 
7.30 p. m.—A Sketch of the History of the Association for| by which the county superintendent obligates himself not to| 
open the questions until the morning of the examination. 

It was moved and carried that the State board pass an order | 
requiring all superintendents to comply with the above obliga- 
, tion, and to withhold the questions from all superintendents 
Keports of the com-|t}at will not make such an agreement. 

The evening session was called to order by Professor Smart, 
with about fifty superintendents in attendance. 
sion of the question of the requisite age for applicants for 
license to teach was taken up, and Mr. Youngblood said he 
had brought up the question because he wanted it settled by 
Mr. John MacPberson said he thought | 
such a question should be left rather to the township trustee 
The only duty of the superintendent was to determine his 
He has no opportunity to judge ot 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That all persons holding renewed certificates from 
one examination made six years ago, should be required to 
and | pass the examination before being again licensed. 

The committee on licenses reported that, in their opinion, | 


mblic, and thought lon Ph.D., superintendent of schools of Monmouth county, 
topic ‘‘ Museum Education Abroad,”’ which furnished informa- 
tion of much interest to all present. The class exercise by 
ipupils of Red Bank graded School on Fractions was highly 
commended. 

The address of the afternoon was by Hon. E, A. Apgar, 
|State superintendent of schools; topic, * Educational Exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition in 1878,” and was listened to with 
great delight. 
~ The discussions that followed the papers given at this ad- 
mirable meeting, were able, practical, and suggestive, showing 
excessive expense;|a very deep and intelligent interest in the educational force of 
and defective | the State, 

We regret that the great pressure upon our columns prevents 
‘our using an admirable detailed report of this meeting fur- 
inished us by a member of the Association. 


The need of the coun- 


He impressed upon 


It should not be confined to 


bills, and 


questions, unless guarded with 


OBITUAR Y. 





PROF. LEWIS B. MONROK. 

We regret to announce the death of Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, 
dean of the School of Oratory in the Boston University, which 
oceurred this week at Dublin, N. H., where he was intending 
to pass his summer vacation. His loss will be keenly felt by 
the university with which he has been so prominently con- 
nected for some years past, and by hundreds who have enjoyed 
his faithful and eonscientious instructions in his special de- 
partment of educational work. 

Professor Monroe was for some years a teacher in the public 
schools of Massachusetis, but his health failing somewhat, he 
went to France and studied in Paris the best systems of in- 
struction in elocution and oratory, and on his return became 
one of the foremost instructors in this department in America 
His illustrative lectures and lessons were given in the Massa 
chusetts State Institutes, and before educational associations 
He had charge of the elocutionary 


The discus- 


in all parts of the country. 
instruction in several of the best seminaries and private schools 
in New England, and at length was elected special director of 
the department of Elocution in the Boston public schools, 
‘which position he held until his connection with the Boston 
University School] of Oratory. He was noted for his ability in 
the art of voice-building, and prepared a valuable manual, 
which has been wid:ly used, on vocal culture. He was the 
author of an admirable series of Readers and Spellers, bearing 
his name,and also of Primary Reading Charts and Chart Primer. 

He was a modest, faithful, and conscientious teacher, a loyal 
friend, and an accomplished gentleman, and will be mourned 
by all who knew his worth. He leaves a widow and fiv 
daughters. His age was about 50 years. 


when the grade in any branch | 


President, A. C. Good- 


New Jersty.—The annnal meeting of. the State Teachers’ 


Association, held at Long Branch, July 1 and 2, was a grand 
success both as regards the attendance and the superior char- 
The address of the president, George 
H. Barton, of Jersey City, was full of practical common-sense 


acter of the exercises. 


suggestions upon the work of the teachers and their relation to 
He took strong ground in favor of super- 
vision by trained and experienced educators, opposed the re- 
peated re-examination of teachers, and suggested many wise 
reforms in methods of instruction, which were heartily en- 
dorsed by Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton Coilege, and 
other leading educators of the State present. 

The address of William Barringer, superintendent of schools 
of Newark, was upon Primary Work, and unfolded the duties 
and responsibilities of those placed in this department of the 
schools, in an able and suggestive manner. 
William Dickinson, county superintendent of schools, who 
presented some valuable ideas upon ‘*‘ Some School-work Out- 
018 | side the Regular Course.” 
In the evening was the address of Dr. McCosh on “ High —- 
which we noticed in our editorial columns of last 
it was an address of rare excellenee. 

On Wednesday morning, F. 

InpIANA.—The State Convention of School Superintendents | schools of Camden county, discussed *‘ Ungraded Schools,” 
was held at Indianapolis, and about fifty from different parts|and presented an array of facts and figures regarding these 
) A committee was chosen | schools of great importance to a proper estimate of their value 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for a permanent organization. |and advancement. 

A N. Clancey, of Delaware county, read an interesting paper |in the S 
entitled ‘* How can we best Commend our Work to the Publie.’’ 


the community. 


Schools,”’ 
week, 


A. C. Apgar, professor of Natural Science 
tate Normal School, Trenton, gave a highly suggestive 
(and instructive paper on ‘‘ Methods of Instructing Pupils in | 
Professor Tarbell, city superintendent of Indianapolis, dis-| Local Natural History;’’? and was followed by Samuel Lock-' 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MIsTRESS OF THE HoussE. By Miss P. B. Chamberlain, 
author of Isa Graeme’s World, Nic at the Tavern. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1l6mo; cloth, gilt and black 
stamp; $125. 

We heartily commend this little volume to all young readers, 

It is well and carefully written, the language is correct, the 

sentiment pure and wholesome, the principles sound and true, 

the characters and incidents simple and natural. The whole 
tenor of the story is to arouse in young people a desire to serve 

God in the line of daily home-duties, and to present God, not 

as a being afar off, but always ready to help those who truly 

seek him. For the Sunday-school and home-library it is a vol- 
ume of great valne. 


He was followed by 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tuk JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing froin the present time at that price, 
and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
month Toe PUBLISHER. 


R. Brace, superintendent of 





Title. 


Records of the Do-without Society. 
Odd Moments of the Willou 


The Yellow Mask. - 

Tie Felmeres. 

Ray’s New Elementary 
Elements of Chemistry 
Chronological History 

Life of Israel Putnam. 
A Study of Nahum 
Recollections of Alexa 
Pendower. - 

John Caldigate, 


New ed. 


ghby Boys. - 


' Arithmetic. - 


of Plants. 
New ed. 


nder Duff. 


16mo, el. 


12mo, cl. 


Franklin Sq. Library, No 63. - 


Annual Record of Science and Industry, 1878, - 
Half-hour Series, No. 110. - 


Gaspard de Coligny. 
Recreations in Astronc 
Studies in Paris. 
Under the Bellis. 
Posological Table. 


my. 


12mo,cl, - 
12mo, cl, 


Lectures on Electricity. - 


Souvenirs. - 


History of American Politics. 


Tabular Hand book of Aus: ultation. - 
History of the Repub ic of the United States. - 


The Lover’s Tale. 


Our Autamn Holidays on Fre 


Life and f etters of Madame Bona 


Titian. LIllus., el - 
Rembrandt. 
Raphael. New series. 
Van Dyke and Hals. 
The New Republic. 


New series. 


I}lus., cl. 
New series. 


parte, - 


Ilins., el. - 


Iilus., cl. 


16mo, pp. 275, cl. 


nch Rivers. 16mo, cl. 


Author. 
Hartley 


Collins 
El iott 


Wurtz 
Pickering 
IN Turbox 
Thos H Rich 
Day 

Filleul 
Trollope 
Baird 
Besant 
Warren 

E De Amicis 
Leonard Kip 
Rice 
Rockwell 
Le Broun 
Alex Johnson 
Clapp 
Hamilton 
Tennyson 

J L Molloy 
E L Didier 


Richard F Heath 


J W Mollet 
N D’Anvers 


Percy R Head 


W Mallock 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Publisher. 
Am S58 Union 


“ “ “ 


Db Appleton & Co 
te. “ + 


Van Antwerp, B. & Co, 


JB Lippincott& Co ¢§ 


Little, Brown & Co 
D Lothrop & Co 
“e “ oe 


Thos Nelson & Son 
ny ia) “ 
Harper & Bros 
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“ “ 
“ “ «© 

G P Putnam’s Sons 
“ it “ 


Wm Wood & Co 
“ it Lai 


R Worthington 

Henry Holt & Co 

Houghton, Osgood & Co 
se “ Lai 


“ “ “ 


Roberts Bros 

Chas Scribner's Sons 

Scribner & Welford 
“e “oe ao 


“e ‘ “ 
se “ee 
o “ ai 


10¢, 


Price. 
$1 00 
irs) 

25 

1 50 
40¢, 35 
3, 2 50 


15 00 


25 
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25 | cents. 


25 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 





A WALE GRADUATE, three years experience, 
£1 would like position as teacher of Classics and Highe: 
Mathematics, or Principal of an Academy. Best refer 
ences. Address A. L. Rust, Washington, Mo, 22 ¢ 


HOTEL-KEEPING as an art has been reduced 
to its perfection in the leading New York 
houses; among these the ‘‘St. Nicholas”’ hotel 
enjoys an enviable reputation. Many of its 
visitors since its 
opening, about a quarter of a century since. 
A luxurious table, combining perfect catering 
and cooking, is matched by elegance of apart- 
ments and completeness of appointments. 


W AnEzS.- By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade 
X, this 
207 tf 


guests have been constant 
8 my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address 


| Office. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 
A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good patronage; accommodations for boarders; 
price, $10,000; would take, in part payment. a place in 
country worth $3000. Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 
WANTED, 

| By a person of large experience in teaching Elocufion 
| and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
| large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
| Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES, pub- 
lished monthly (except in July and August), by 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, was started in| 
January, 1875. It consists of sixteen pages 
octavo, besides the cover. Besides depart- 
ments of English Grammar, Pedagogics, and 
Mathematics, it has a Miscellaneous Depart- 
;|ment, which admits ail kinds of questions. 
Subscriptions must begin either with January 
or September. Price, $1.00 a year. 





| CARUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. Firs and Second. $34 
hundred; samples, 6c. NicHo_is & HALL, 32 Bron - 
A sample- | field St., or Ginn & Hearn, 13 Tremont P!., Boston. 


NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
16 HAWLEY Street, Boston. 
For cireular or information, address F. B. 8Now. 


$72 


copy of a current year will be sent for 25 cents, | 
year for 75) 
Indexes, which will give an idea of the | 
contents of the different volumes, will be sent | 
226d 


jand the remaining numbers of the 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily,made. Costly 


free. outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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DIRECTORY. 


i Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
oo Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. . 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


osTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B schools. Open to both sexes. Addfess the Registrar, 





A ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
“sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


-INOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
| Champaign, Tl, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


r4 COLLEGE Grinnell Towa. For catalogue 
[or scares the President, | EO. F. MAGOUN, DD. ’ 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
M catalogue, ete., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT, 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. ’ : 
SYRACUSE UNI VERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 


RSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL, 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. ot Dartmouth 
, College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. — 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. ©. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


—_——__—_———_-—— - —— 


\RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. ©. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. : 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. ARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcestTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 az Address E. H. RussE.LL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
P PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Cireular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 








OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
( For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

SITY, has fall course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Til. 181 





EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YOunG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 





ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. _ 
J For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[ 48ELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
sessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INS TITUTE, for both sexes 
¥/ Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORouTT, A.M., Principal, 12 


ues TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas. 
: SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 

_ or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 205 


ELLESLE Y COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
A information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
“iss ADA L, HOWARD, President. 95 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y, _ 182.2% 


Apaus ACADEM ¥, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
on hen NCIS ADAMS, Chair.of Managers. Fits boys for 
Taition Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
shoul 13400 a year, Board, $350. Early application 
oe (be made for good rooms. For catalogues and 

ormation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 2172 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Ket oston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
° erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
to Pers accommodate = of both sexes from three 
i Wenty-one years of age. Special students received 
n all sections of Upper Department. il 


Giz YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 











Berkshire Co., Mass. Esteblished in 1842. Prepares 
or for the Scientific School. ane cata- 


address Beng. F. MILLs, A.M., Princi 





PREPARATORY. 
(2ODDARD._ SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 





63 aa 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 

7 limited number of studions persons wishin instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
ayer ong if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
}} Maas. C. 8. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes, Gives best of facil- 
ities to those ay song, | for eK. ~ or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 








EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
a Preparatory Schools. W. H. SOHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 
M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

t. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A. M. 





HORTLIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL for Young Men 
() and Boys, at Seashore, Cape May, July and August. 
Study be ff are Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE 
(Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa, Regular school- 
year 79-80 opens at Media, Sept. 9. Send for circular. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t, Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 170 zz 





ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 








KINDERGARTENS, 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
osed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prince., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 





New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED NoOv., 1sT, 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Second St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, fal 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





“ Prof, John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”—Galary. 207 tf 





AGENTS WANTED. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Wanting a good-paying situation and a healthy out-door 
employment can secure a good permanent business by 
applying immediately to 8. 8. SCRANTON & 00., Hart- 
ford, Ct.; or, JEROME B. NAMES & €0., Hillsdale, Mich. 

N. B.—Those who have engaged with us since their 
schools have closed are doing a very fine business, highly 
satisfactory to themselves in all respects. The business 
is done with the best classes, has no risk, requires but 
little capital, and is sure to pay. 226 d 

A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY "AFRICA! 


The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book ge eee a Sar 
‘or full desc n 
Agents Wanted ! terms address HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass, 





AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M.,D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight, 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. MeCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 








- Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 





LIBERAL VALUABLE 
Y s NS PREMIUMS 
Oe OFFERED. 


As we are now appointing our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of t S country desiring =, employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
d 
PEEP Pe THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 





Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia's March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music, Each 5 ets.3 any 6 for 35 Ct».3 or 13 
for 50 cts. “th received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BongER & Co., +» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. . 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFICER, 
Monroe’s Primary ae Charts. | s 
Onther's Kew Anatomical Charts, 32 
Monteith’s Geographical Chart. 
Monteith’s New School Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON 


Perfection Liquid Slating. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


 OHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School! Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars, 196 az 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR « READERS,” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 
By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Of the University of Michigan ; Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language pexseoty new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students. Cloth. 
215 pages. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 








Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 
STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 
The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 


8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Kconomy.. 75 


Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... ......- 50 
- Roderick Hume .........5ccceceesces 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde.................+. 1 50 
yi - OSS Pe 35 

e % Sone Budget............ 15 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures.............. 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation ........... . «++ 50 
wes Methods of Teaching... ..........--- +++ 1 00 


Bulletin Class Record .. Sieh shee aabes weds 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. ..:: 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


~~ JANSEN, McCLURG & CO, _ 


117 and 119 State-Street, CHICAGO. 
VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Beadings. 
Whipple's Animal Analysi«. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short ye erat A of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 105 Broadway, ¥Y. 


Have issued the following 


CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS. 
No.1. Biblical Expleration. A Condensed 
Manual on How to Study the Bible. By J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. Fall and rich, - - - ‘ 
No. 2. Studies of the Stars. A Pocket Guide to 
the science of Astronomy. By H. W. War- 
ren, D.D., - - - - - . - ‘ 
No. 3. Bible Studies for Little People. By 
Rev. B. T. Vincent, i. oe - . 
No. 4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, DD., .10 
No. 5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., .10 
No. 6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D., .20 
No. 7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, - ° 
No. 8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. 
By L T. Townsend, D.D., - - - - ‘ 
No. 9. William Cullen Bryant, - - 10 
No. 10. What is Education? By Win. F. Phelps, .10 


Address the Publishers, as above. 227d 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub's Series of Arithmetics. a 
Raub,s Series of Keaders (5 Nos.) 
Blair's Khetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcex’s Bational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysi«, 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


10 


10 


- 
= 





A BOOK Price........ eaves O1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 


206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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$777 Adireee ¥-0. Viowunr, Augusta, Me. 218.0 


*| Terms to schools furnished on app 


The Common School Question Book 


By A. H. CRAIG. 





Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





— OF =, 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— BELEOCTED FROM —— 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 
If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 


uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of pete. Introductory 
cation, 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 





Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


—TOo— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 





12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM, E. SHELDON, Boston. 


ITS WRITERS are selected from among the most 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by an able and successful Educator. 

The remarkable success attending the first year’s 
work was largely due to the great ability of the several 
writers engag » among whom are Mrs, Louisa P. 
Hopkins, Madame KRAUSS-BOELTE, L. B. Monrogr, 
E. Otney, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MOVICAR, 
L. W. MASON, J. W. PAYSON, SAMUEL McCuTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. Hoose, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs, MARY 
P, COLBURN, Miss H. N. AuSTIN, Miss 8. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss 8S. H. KEELER, 8S. 8S. GREENE, G. P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D. RICKOFF, and others. 


IT IS PUBLISHED on the 15th of each month, ten 
months in the year. 


‘* Best thing for training little folks.”’—Mrs. M. B. 
Page, Ct. 

‘““Mrs. Hopkins’s articles are admirable.”’ — Lizzie 
Hinkley, W. Va. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance; 
with JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $3.00; with THE JOUR- 
NAL and Goop TIMES, $3.50. Specimen copies sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. 


(ar Send maney by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Addr 


‘eas 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE 


Good Times, 


MONTHLY, 
An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Exhibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 


For Sunday Schools. It ospelies Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Swnday-School Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year’s, and other Festi- 
val occasjons. 

For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments, 

For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and logues. 

Fer Parlor Pastimes and Parish Socials; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 





TERMS: $1.00 per year (10 Nos.); Single Numbers, 
15 cts.; with JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, $3.00; with 
THE JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER, $3.50. 


i Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Send all business communications to 





THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 












NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 




















Publishers. 





D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


APPLETON’S READERS 


Are the Newest, Cheapest, and Best. 
OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 


since August, 1878. Exclusively adopted in several 
States. Used in many of our largest cities, and 


ENDORSED BY OUR LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Be sure and see them if you want the best books. 


m W. HAZEN, Genl. Agt. for New England, 
226 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tH Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 


———_ 


IMPORTANT, 


To Teachers of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, and 
to those wishing to fit themselves for such work. 


The New-England Normal Institute will hold its 
Sixth Annual Session at the Rooms of the New-Eng- 
land Conservatory, during the summer vacation of the 
latter institution, commencing July 10, closing on the 
night of August 13; and in order that the great advan- 
tages of the classes in METHODS OF TEACHING VOCAL 
MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS may be 


OPEN TO TEACHERS, 


we have purchased from the director, Dr. E. Tourjée, 
the right of free admission for all those who bear 
letters of introduction from us. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St., 46 Madison St. 
TON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITIGAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double- map for each 
State, showing all the town bow ies, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 

Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 

BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 











H. Mi. CABLE, 323 Bromfeld St., B 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
by} 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
- THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. in a Set. 
On Walnut Roller. 


26 133 Inches in Size. 
With Brackets. 
ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANT IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
VIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
610 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 " 
Svo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on eing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallargy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popu 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
| wean ane olish ina 
‘Oo 's terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar.. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
seewery. 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. , 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Wist’| Readers; 
Thomson's New thmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellogg’s Giraded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hi © Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene’ 
Henderseon’s ‘Teat- Words in Eng. Orthog., &. 
D. WILLIAMS, agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St.. Boston. 





a, Pa. 


223 tf 














ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromficid %t., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series . 
- University Algebra (Wells). 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Composition. 
In dent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For . address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.,O. LEACH, N.Y., Agta. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’ 
BT pe a 
a ne le . 
Hauxtey & Martin’s Elem. B , 2.00 
Besceoe’s Lessons in Elem. C > 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessons in Legic, ite 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1 
Astronomy, 1.75 





Educational 


oni: course in seven books. 


carefu 
and 


 - HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Frice for Introduction, . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . » 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 

Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Andrews Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 








[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW WORK, 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 





zz 2% 32 Cornhill, Beston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 
laparh’s aeeer ree of Bt ay - 
embraces the fo poin su y: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of s excellence; Superjor mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent owering, Epbtete. —A 
The Tablet form, pre- 
a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
character, their novel ction, 
exercises 


of abundance of materia] 
ad re 4 them in advance of all other draw. 
books. 


ing, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 

Publishers of $5 and $7 Park Pl., New York. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing ond Short Course. 
lomew'd Dra 


Barthe 

D ps ng Blanks. 
Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Cemplete C Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England A 





"| BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK,| 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Seri 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


Harvey's Readers, 





wh) 


THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 


GET 





ancient and modern, including many now living, giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical meme 7 By W. F. 


Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ 2 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 








RT 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH matre ORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The erence Science Series (30 vols... $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progreas. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, ond Seams 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi 
Sturtevant'’s Economies. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Arr AND EpvucaATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Bchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and f. ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geo ephics, 
Guyot’s Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Heimes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

en. 





DeVere’s French Serier. (4) 155 zz 


. | being made up of continuous 


SHELDON & C 


Oo. 
NEW YORK, ° 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Ceolteon’s New Geo 
Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Heecker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLIS”~ D. 
Avery’s Elements of Natuxal wioceehe. 
Hill's Elem. of Rheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. F 
™ Agent for oY CE, 
114 onton. 


41 Franklin Street, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
. Its use is in 
tended to increase the taste for ng and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail; $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


phies. 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Hlementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Fs amen ret and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Ciassical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


< Deseriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York 
Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, 3. 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis =. 1.75 
Douglass & ett’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Franklin Arithmetics, 

By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton's Arithmetics, Arithmet’) Tables,ete. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meae- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 


Correspondence solicited. 223 





REVISED CATALOGUE. 


oe 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


CONSISTING OF 


SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TEXT-BOOKS, 


AND 
PRACTICAL WORKS, 


Including the WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, 
WITH A © /MPLETE 
INDEX AND CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS. 


Revised with additions to July, 1879. 
Will be mailed free on application to Publishers, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 





229 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





Publishers of the 


Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey’s Grammars, 
3 tars Penmanship, 
. 7 








Leckyer’s Kiem. Lessons in 
on 
154 zz New York. 


1iez «= A. SB. MANSON, 22 St., Boston. 


M. W. TE 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic HKducational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’'s English Rhetoric, 
w’s Mor and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES 


tH Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
WKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 





